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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE 


HE Association of Collegiate Alumnae is now publishing: at. suitable 
intervals matter of interest to-women college graduates. and ‘to 
‘others who are concerned. in any way with education. The pub- 
lications will give addresses.of special note on educational topics, reports of 


_the work of the Association, studies. of educational problems and: conditions 


by its members, and statistics bearing “in various ways on the higher edu- © 
cation. of women, .. cate 

All publications of the Association are ‘sent to members of the Asso- 
ciation and to subscribers to the Publication Fund free of charge. The price 
of each issue to non-members, and of extra copies to-members, will be stated 


in that issue. The present number will be sent post-paid for thirty-five 


cents a copy, three copies one dollar. 

For further information with regard to.the publications, or to terms 
and conditions .of membership in the Association, address the Secretary- 
treasiirer, : 

(Mrs.) EvizaABeTH LAWRENCE CLARKE 


Williamstown Mass. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


With the year just closing our Association has reached the period 
of its “coming of age.” It is most fitting that this annual meet- 
ing should be held in the great Middle West, thereby in a measure 
typifying our growth in members and in strength. Since the days 
in November 1881, when a few college women met in the far East 
and proposed that a union be formed of women college graduates, 
our roll call has increased from seventeen to more than three thou- 
sand. Much can be said of these twenty-one years, but this is 
neither the time nor the place. Your Secretary would rather take 
the look forward, and out of the experience of her few months of 
office say what has impressed her. 

First of all, she would make an earnest plea that our members 
should turn the pages of these records, each for herself. She makes 
it with reason, for the general vagueness as to the aims and pur- 
poses of our Association is marked. The question is continually 
heard, especially among our younger alumnae, “ What is the Asso- 
ciation for? Why should I join an organization uncentered, scat- 
tered over the length and breadth of the land, with a general pur- 
pose so broadly defined that it seems limitless and intangible?” 
These queries might have had reason at the outset; they have no 
such grounds to support them now. There are many answers to 
them and our records have best defined them, but let us venture 
one other today. 

It can not too often be quoted that wisdom is knowing what to do, 
virtue is doing it. This organization of women is the only national 
one where the basis of membership is the college degree. It is 
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far more homogeneous and representative than other local or na- 
tional associations. Through it has been shown and will continue 
to be shown how far college women collectively may have the wis- 
dom which knows what to do and the virtue that can do it. With 
the great developments of our age, greater in the century just closed 
than in the united score preceding, the greatest dangers menace. 
The world is justly looking to the women of our time who have had 
the highest advantages in mental and moral training to hold fast to 
what is good from out the past, to shun the evil and choose the best 
from out the bewildering present. It looks to them to set the pace 
of progress, to direct the trend of the nation’s social life, and on all 
sides to see that the children of the future shall not fail of their 
heritage. Through this Association college women have had an 
opportunity to show what has been their part as college women; and 
no one can read the record of these twenty-one years without a 
sense of the value of their effort. We have had our difficulties 
and failures, we shall always have them; they are our stimulus to 
endeavor. Every alumna who makes use of her right of enrolment 
and adds to our resources, even though it be by no more than the 
use of her name and the small amount of her annual fee, helps by 
so much to surmount our obstacles. It may seem to her she does 
nothing, or she may take the lower ground that the Association 
brings her nothing, but in union there must be strength, and with 
the spirit of loyalty rife among us, we can become a power on which 
to depend. We have done something in the past, we have a greater 
work awaiting us that needs all our force and loyalty. Let us never 
be forgetful of the debt we owe for our special opportunities, but 
pledge ourselves anew to the work that is surely ours in the future. 

Your Secretary must ask your forbearance as she deals with the 
dry but important business details of the work of her office. During 
the past year, in the discussion on the amendments to be considered 
at this meeting, several questions have arisen as to the corporate 
membership of the Association, what it should stand for and how 
it should be regulated. These queries show that the time has come 
for a full discussion of the whole question of standards of member- 
ship. It is well at the outset to recall the early history of the com- 
mittees to whom this work has from time to time been assigned and 
how far they have been made to assume, in the minds of the public, 
a role which is not theirs. 
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It is not on record how long the founders of the Association de- 
bated the question how to control and regulate its membership, nor 
how often they reiterated the statement that in drawing the line 
which included certain institutions, and not others, in their mem- 
bership, they did so for purposes of their own, and with no idea of 
sitting in judgment to determine rank in the educational world. They 
were making an effort to organize college women for practical and 
helpful work; the Association must have members; some line must 
be drawn somewhere among the graduates of the more than three 
hundred institutions then bearing the name of college and having 
chartered rights to confer degrees. As an association just organ- 
izing, and with the oldest college for women not yet counting its 
eighteenth year, it would have been the height of arrogance to 
attempt to pose as arbiter of the grades of educational work. But 
as time went on and one by one new corporate members were 
added to the list, the Executive Committee found itself face to face 
with the fact that this list was here and there recognized as one 
primarily to set forth certain generally accepted standards. It could 
only tacitly accept the fact and deal with the consequences as best 
it could. From time to time, therefore, through extended reports 
of special committees, the Association did attempt to formulate in 
general terms what to its mind were authorized standards in the 
higher grades. On these reports were based instructions for the 
guidance of the committee to which, under various baptisms of 
name and changing membership, was given the task of recommend- 
ing additions to the list of corporate members. These instructions 
could be framed only in general terms, for conditions in different 
parts of the country differed widely and methods of administration 
varied. They required interpretation in each case. They were 
made, however, as definite as the best educational opinion of the 
day dictated. It is interesting to note how far public opinion has 
crystallized around the few points which the various committees were 
charged always to consider, viz: the necessity for a certain produc- 
tive endowment; for a proper balance between this endowment and 
the curriculum offered; the educational qualifications and the cost 
of maintenance of the corps of instruction; and finally, material re- 
sources in libraries and laboratories. But it must be remembered 
that the Committee on Corporate Membership was not to lose sight 
of the main object for which it was organized, viz: to regulate the 
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membership of the Association by recommending only such addi- 
tions to its list as would add strength to the organization. 

It is now seven years since the Association has seen fit to issue 
any further instructions. In this interval opinions in the educa- 
tional world have undergone continual change. The Committee on 
Corporate Membership has faithfully endeavored to keep pace with 
them, obeying the mandate given by formal vote of the Association 
to abide by the spirit as well as the letter of its instructions. 

It has seemed to your Secretary that here it would be of avail to 
bring before you some statements of facts which would indicate 
what has been in late years the interpretation of the instructions of 
the Association, as reported from time to time by the Committee. 

The Committee, under its present title of Corporate Membership, 
was organized in 1896. Its first work was to formulate a method of 
examining institutions in accord with the meaning of the vote of the 
Association taken at the annual meeting of that year. A set of 
schedules was prepared indicating under what heads specific in- 
quiries were to be made which would most nearly conform to the 
general requirements laid down by the Association. These sched- 
ules the Committee has endeavored to have filled out by some au- 
thorized person familiar with the administrative work of the institu- 
tion under consideration. Even a slight study of these lines of in- 
quiry as set forth in the schedules herewith submitted (see page 12) 
will clearly show the effort of the Committee to adhere closely to 
the letter and spirit of the instructions given to it in 1896. 

It will be remembered that at the annual meeting in that year the 
members of the Association assigned to the Executive Committee the 
power of appointing the Committee on Corporate Membership and 
prescribing its limiting duties. In passing over the power to the Ex- 
ecutive, the Association could not have intended to weaken the force 
of the vote it had already taken, prescribing certain methods by which 
the standard of an institution should be gauged — methods based on 
the report of the Committee on the Unification of Collegiate Stand- 
ards previously presented (see 15th annual report). By this vote 
of the Association, the Committee on Membership was instructed to 
take a much wider survey of an institution before recommending it 
for membership than was implied by the three limitations afterward 
imposed by the Executive. Yet these three limitations appear, in 
the minds of many members, as the sum total of requirements. The 


‘ 
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report of the Committee on Corporate Membership in 1899 (printed 
in the Publications of the A. C. A. for February 1900) opens with 
a statement of these limitations: “ It was voted in 1896 to instruct 
this Committee to consider for membership only those institutions 
which had: first, at least fifty women graduates; second, at least 
$500,000 endowment; third, no preparatory department under the 
government or instruction of the college faculty.” The Committee 
has interpreted these restrictions as implying that institutions fail- 
ing to meet these conditions were not to be examined beyond these 
points. 

It must be borne in mind that when the minimum for endowment 
was set at $500,000, there were institutions in our membership which 
could not meet that requirement. The Association did not set its 
standards backward to cover the deficiencies of its members, but 
rightly looked forward and outward to what the educational world 
was striving for. To understand rightly the significance of our 
membership, it must be studied in the light of the dates of admis- 
sion attached to the list of institutions. 

In the report of the sixteenth annual meeting, held in Detroit in 
1897, one year after the appointment of the Corporate Membership 
Committee, is written: ‘“ The report made to the Executive Com- 
mittee by the Committee on Corporate Membership, Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, chairman, recommending the admission of Radcliffe 
College, Chicago University, the University of Minnesota, and Le- 
land Stanford Jr. University, was read in full by the Secretary in 
anticipation of the vote to be taken by the Association the following 
day.” Prefacing that report was a foreword, stating the principles 
adopted by the Committee on Corporate Membership and the points 
it deemed wise to consider in an institution. It reads as follows: 

In recommending the four following institutions to the Executive 


Committee of the A. C. A. for nomination, two principles have been 
observed: 

First: An institution is invited to join the Association for the educa- 
tional strength it can bring. The policy of admitting weak institutions 
on the ground that they are growing rapidly and that admission to our 
membership would hasten that growth, has not been borne out by re- 
sults in the past. 

Second: An institution is invited to join the Association for the benefit of 
educational standards in the whole country and not for local influence. The 
power of our Association lies in the help it may give toward lifting up and 
unifying standards of education in the country at large, and not in aiding 
this branch and that institution at the sacrifice of such standards. 

The chief points considered have been: (1) The standard of entrance 
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requirements; the care with which this standard is guarded, in entrance 
both by examination and by certificate, and in the admission of special 
students. (2) The standard of graduation requirements; the grade of 
work and the amount of work demanded; the breadth of the curriculum; 
its organization and correlation; the safeguards provided against narrow- 
ness or dispersion of force in the freedom of the optional system. 
(3) Faculty; their training, experience and pedagogical force; their 
number in proportion to the number of students and of courses; their 
organization and unity; the executive force of their president. 
(4) Finance; the free income-bearing endowment; the average income 
from all sources; the buildings, laboratories and libraries, and the modern- 
ness and completeness of their equipment. 


In accepting this first report of the Corporate Membership Com- 
mittee, no dissatisfaction was expressed in the Executive Committee 
or in the Association with the manner in which the Committee had 
interpreted its instructions. There was no vagueness or indefinite- 
ness in this expression of the policy of the Committee and this fore- 
word was passed on as traditional policy. 

In 1899 fourteen institutions were reported as having been studied 
by the Committee. The report contained statements concerning 
these as follows: 

“In some, sufficiently rigid standards of admission can not be 
maintained without preparatory work being done by the faculty; in 
others, the finances are at present unstable, and salaries can not be 
offered adequate to secure and hold a faculty of sufficient training 
and numbers in proportion to the students; in still others, reorganiza- 
tion is going on and unsettled conditions require postponement.” 
In contrast to this, note the reasons which the Committee later 
offers in this same report for its conviction that the Association 
would do wisely to take into membership certain institutions: 
“The requirements for admission, the number and value of the 
courses of study offered, the requirements for graduation, the de- 
mands made on special students, the atmosphere of scholarship — all 
entitle the institution to high recognition.” Again of another col- 
lege the Commitiee says: “ The financial condition of the college 
is stable and increasingly satisfactory, the courses are well corre- 
lated, the general endowment has increased at the rate of $100,000 a 
year for the last ten years, the faculty is strong in acquirements and 
pedagogic power and amply sufficient for the number of students.” 
This unanimous report of the Corporate Membership Committee was 
presented to the Executive Committee and bv that body recom- 
mended to the Association, which adopted it. 

In the report printed in the A. C. A. Publications of February 
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1902 was the following indication of the attitude of the Committee: 
“The gradual loosening of the strict code of required studies and 
the recognition of the student’s claim to elect his own line of work, 
together with the constant subdivision of what were heretofore con- 
sidered special departments into even more closely defined limits 
of special study, help to swell the long list of elective courses offered 
by the modern college to its students. In studying the financial con- 
ditions prevailing in such institutions as your Committee believe may 
be taken into our membership, they are careful to give the financial 
question due weight, and though the instructions to the Committee 
permit of their recommending an institution with an endowment of 
$500,000, the Committee realize that this sum must be considered 
cautiously nowadays in relation to the work a college offers its stu- 
dents. The increase in equipment and teaching force necessary to 
carry out properly the program outlined in the catalogues of some 
institutions having an endowment of half-a-million bars them out 
from consideration.” This report was submitted with the full con- 
currence of the members of the Committee on Corporate Member- 
ship and received the approval of the Executive Committee before 
being read to the Association. 

These printed reports make it evident that the Committee on Cor- 
porate Membership has interpreted the burden of responsibility 
which was put on it, as requiring, on its part, a complete under- 
standing of the balance of factors which make up the equipment and 
instruction in a given institution. 

It is in such reports as these which have been cited, all of which 
have been printed and circulated among our members, that the pol- 
icy of the Corporate Membership Committee has been set forth; but 
despite such records of its attitude, a general impression seems to 
prevail that any institution that has anendowment of $500,000 and 
no preparatory department is entitled to membership in the Asso- 
ciation. The question is repeatedly referred to the Committee why 
institutions which meet these conditions have not a right to claim 
admittance. 

It has been stated that the amendment before the Association was 
offered to give the members a chance to vote on institutions which 
may have been suppressed in the Committee on Corporate Member- 
ship. In view of such statement, it may be well to indicate the 
method used in the present Committee to give all institutions a chance 
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for consideration. By February of each year, the chairman inquires 
of each member of the Committee what institutions she believes 
should be studied during the current year, at the same time making 
known to the Committee the names of such institutions as during 
the past year have opened communication with the desire to be con- 
sidered. Those institutions which receive a majority vote of the 
several members are enrolled as candidates for study. Apart from 
the information to be secured from catalogues, reports of presi- 
dents, the information given by means of the replies to the Com- 
mittee’s schedules, an effort is made to get the consensus of opin- 
ion of those in touch with general educational progress and familiar 
with conditions holding in the institutions scrutinized. A vote is 
taken only after careful consideration of all information obtained 
and, in most cases, after reports made by some member of the 
Committee who has visited the institution. The result of such study 
is shown in the recommendations of the Committee in its annual 
report. 

As has been seen, the Committee on Corporate Membership has 
annually presented its report, wherein can be read in printed form 
its interpretation of the instructions given to it, in the light of the 
changes which have taken place in the educational world. In the 
judgment of your Secretary, the time has now come for the Associa- 
tion itself to take the initiative and to put its own interpretation on 
these changes after full and free discussion among its members. In 
the light in which our membership has come to be regarded, it is no 
longer just or fitting that the entire responsibility of this task of 
attempting to weigh educational values should be thrown on any 
committee for so long a period. It is time for our members in each 
section of the country to face again, as they have done before, this 
difficult task of adjusting our membership and to deal with the ques- 
tion of standards which has come to be bound up with it. Because 
it is difficult is no reason for turning it aside. 

In the early years of the Association, before its power to aid in 
the maintenance of high standards was realized, the object of its 
existence was given as follows: to unite alumnae of different institu- 
tions for practical educational work. Seventeen years later the 
Association, under special act of Legislature, was constituted a body 
corporate for the purpose of uniting the alumnae of different institu- 
tions for practical educational work, for the collection and publica- 
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tion of statistical and other information concerning education, and 
in general for the maintenance of high standards of education. 
While the members may concur that the time is ripe, in pursuance 
of this last named object set forth in the Act of Incorporation, to 
formulate a new set of instructions, or to reinforce the old, it must 
be admitted that the difficulties of the problem, except as to standards 
for entrance requirements, have not been simplified. 

The New England Commission of Colleges, which before 1896 
had made an effort to unify college entrance requirements, has since 
been followed by the New England Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools; by the Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland; the Examin- 
ing Board of the same section; the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; the Southern Association; and, 
finally, the New England College Entrance Certificate Board. 

With all these organizations working to secure definite standards 
for entrance requirements, your Membership Committee has only to 
scan the attitude of an institution toward the standards maintained 
by one of these educational bodies to put an estimate on the in- 
tegrity of its entrance requirements. An institution, however, may 
put itself in line to demand good preparatory work of the students 
it admits, and yet itself be handicapped by its lack of financial re- 
sources from keeping up the college work of its students to the grade 
maintained by colleges of the first rank. It would be unsafe to as- 
sume that because a college has complied with the terms prescribed 
by any one of these societies, working in the interests of entrance 
standards, it is, thereby, to be enrolled in the rank of first class 
institutions. The pressure that colleges of large means put upon 
the equally ambitious but less endowed institutions to keep the pace 
in breadth and thoroughness of work, only too often results in ill- 
balanced expenditures in the smaller institutions. 

In reviewing the work accomplished by the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools in the matter of com- 
ing to an understanding as to what should constitute college en- 
trance requirements for its membership, the president, in his annual 
address last April, closed with this significant paragraph: “ If there 
are many courses of instruction that are of such a character that 
they may be given, and as a matter of fact are given, both in school 
and college, may it not be necessary to extend the scope of our 
commission so as to include colleges? When this is done we are 
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in a position to determine what the bachelor’s degree should stand 
for, so that whether the work is done in one or several institutions, 
when done, it will be well done, and it will mean something more 
definite than at present.” 

If this task of giving definite measures by which to weigh college 
degrees does become the assigned study of such sectional bodies as 
those which have concerned themselves with the quantity and char- 
acter of preparatory work, then the work of a Corporate Membership 
Committee might be largely superfluous. Until that time, it remains 
for the Association to decide whether the three well defined methods 
of gauging collegiate standards, brought to its attention by the 
Special Committee in its report in 1896 and then by it adopted, 
are no longer satisfactory. They are: (1) the educational quali- 
fication of the corps of instruction; (2) the financial status: the 
amount of invested funds, exclusive of buildings and equipments; 
the average available income; (3) the value of the equipment of 
the institution for the work it undertakes. This is the question 
which it seems to your Secretary lies directly before you for debate 
and decision. It should be fairly met, discussed without prejudice, 
and settled for the time with the best judgment which you as an 
association of college women can bring to bear. 

We are organized for work; it is not wisdom to give too much 
thought to methods of doing it. But your Secretary begs leave to 
ask you to consider the present organization of the Executive Com- 
mittee. It is surely legitimate to study within limits how to make 
it a more effective working force. The present by-laws provide that 
each president of a branch is by virtue of her office a director of the 
Association and a member of the Executive Committee. By this 
ingenious automatic arrangement the Executive is furnished with 
nearly five sixths of its members. The method may have been con- 
trived to lessen the labors of long-suffering Committees on Nomina- 
tions; it is difficult to see other advantages. The president of a 
branch must have varied qualifications. It is, however, a question, 
how far, in selecting her, her fitness for membership on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee enters in. Instances are not lacking where the 
president of a branch was left in ignorance of her responsibilities in 
this direction until her term of office had ended. To keep as close 
as possible the connection between the branches and the central 
Association should be one of the chief duties of the executive officer 
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representing the branch, as it is the reciprocal duty of the ten gen- 
eral officers. To secure this end, your Secretary recommends for 
your consideration an amendment to the by-laws, by which a delegate 
from each branch will be appointed for a definite term of years to 
serve as a member of the Executive Committee, whose duty it shall 
be to attend the annual meetings of the Association and the Execu- 
tive Committee, and to establish as close a relation as possible be- 
tween the branch and the general Association (see page 72 for 
wording of amendment). 

Your Secretary would ask special attention this year to the re- 
ports of branch work. The branches are the integral units of the 
Association, and it has seemed as if much more might be done both 
by the general Association and the branch to establish that more 
intimate relation which would strengthen greatly the work of each. 
There might be mid-year conferences of the Executive Committee, 
held at a different center each year, where branch work would re- 
ceive special consideration. Full reports of these conferences would 
be helpful. While the work of one branch can not be duplicated in 
others where conditions vary in a great degree, yet there is much 
that may be suggestive. The success of one branch in any direc- 
tion would act as a stimulus to others; even its failures would be 
helpful as showing what not to attempt under similar conditions. 
Your Secretary can not too strongly commend to all members the 
work that has been done by certain branches in the East and the 
West in the interest of the elementary school. This field of work 
lies near at hand in every community, small or large. Here each 
branch with carefully chosen leaders in the work can accomplish 
much for the welfare of the state. Surely the college woman, if 
she has been rightly trained and is not neglecting her self-training, 
should have power to work along these lines. She should find 
through her branch full opportunity to join as a citizen in that work 
for the schools which will supplement the earnest and effective ef- 
fort so many of our college women, as teachers, are making through- 
out the country. 

We can not look forward to the future, with its beckoning work, 
without an ever-renewing sense of the great loss we are still strug- 
gling to bear in the death of our first General Secretary. We can 
hear still the echoes of the pleading voice of Alice Freeman Palmer 
as she spoke to us of the part our college women ought to fill in the 
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development of education in home and school and college. Gradu- 
ating in the earlier days at Michigan University, she never lost sight 
of the debt she felt she owed for the privileges of the higher train- 
ing. Although burdened with heavy official cares, she was eager 
to respond to the call when asked if she would join in forming this 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae. She brought forward the reso- 
lution that it should be organized. Throughout her twenty years 
of varied service, she never faltered in her faith, that through this 
union of our forces much good could come. Her last service was 
given to it — one of her last letters was sent across the ocean in its 
interest. We can not meet today without feeling through our sense 
of loss the influence of her unswerving faith. Her loyalty can 
never fail in its inspiration for us in the vears to come, and her de- 
votion will lead us on. 
FLORENCE M. CUSHING 
General Secretary 


The schedules used by the Committee on Corporate Membership 
(see page 4) are as follows: 


FACULTY OF ARTS, SCIENCE, LETTERS AND PHILOSOPHY 


Idee Naish ashe et ie 
POMIME CE MISTHMRION « 5 oo o.5s bis Siw binesisdceces 


Number 
. aching in 
Graduates ‘€3¢ tee 
Doctors Masters Bachelors within other depart- Total 


ments, as tech- number 
nical or profes- 
sional schools 


3 years 


Professors 
Associate professors 
Assistant professors 
Instructors 
Assistants 
Total resident 

teaching force § 
Lecturers 

Total 
Teaching force 


Librarians 

Secretaries 

Treasurers 

Gymnasium 

Other officers 
Total 


Administrative force 
STUDENTS 


Freshmen (ist year).... Sophomores (2d year).... Juniors (3d year).... 


Seniors (4th year).... Unclassed (or special)....Total undergraduates. . 
Graduates. ...Total students. ... 
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FINANCES (A) 
(College of Arts, Science, Letters and Philosophy) 


1 Value grounds. 2 Value buildings. 3 Value equipment. 4 Number 
of books 

5 Productive funds (endowment) 

6 Annual i income from ss 


7 “tuition (not including board and lodging) 
8 = ie “ ‘state aid ; ; , 
9 = - “ other sources (including excess of receipts over 


expenditures, if any, in dormitories) 
10 - ” Total 
11 Benefactions for 189.. 
12 Expenditures for salaries 


“ce 


13 administration (not including dormitories) 
14 " “ books 

15 vs “apparatus 

16 %y Special. Kind and amount 

17 = Total 


18 Laboratories: How many? 19 What kind? 20 When built? 

21 If in separate buildings, value of each? 22 If collected in one or more 
buildings, value of such building or buildings? 23 Value of equipment 
of each laboratory separately? 

24 Is there a library building? What is its value? 25 If not, what arrange- 
ments are made for use of books? 26 Is there a gymnasium building? 
What is its value? 27 !€ not, what arrangements are made for gym- 
nastics? 28 How many dormitories? How many students in them? 
29 Other buildings: How many? 30 What kind? 31 When built? 
32 Scholarships: How many? What value? 33 Fellowships: How 
many? What value? 

FINANCES (B) 


(University) 
1 Value of grounds 10 Benefactions for 189.. 
2 Value of buildings and grounds II Expenditures for salaries 
3 “ “equipment 12 “ apparatus 
4 Number of books 13 6 “ books 
5 Productive funds (endowment) 14 = Special. Kind 
6 Annual i income from 7 ze . Amount 
7 3 “tuition - Total 
8 = - “other sources = Buildings: How many? 
9 : “Total 18 " What kind, and when 


built ? 

19 If used by other departments of the university, state what buildings are 
so used, by what departments, and by how many students, outside the 
“College of Arts, Science, Letters and Philosophy 

20 Scholarships : How many? What value? 21 Fellowships: How many? 
What value? 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A. B. Ph. B. B. S. B. t. 

English 

French 

German 

Latin 

Greek 

History 

Mathematics 

Science 
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Certificates 
Are they received? Under what conditions are schools accredited? 
How is this credit guarded after being granted? 
Examinations 


What per cent is required as a minimum? How many conditions are 
allowed? Within what time after entrance must conditions be removed? 
Under what conditions are examinations conducted at a distance? 


CURRICULUM 
Total number of hours work necessary for graduation: 
Minimum number per week Ist year.... 2d year .... 3d year.... 4th year.... 


Number of hours work in specified subjects (“ required work”) Ist year.... 
2d year.... 3d year.... 4th year.... 


Kind of work in specified subjects (“ required work ”’) 


Number of hours 1st year 2d year 3d year 4th year 


Ancient languages 
Ancient literature 
Modern languages 
Modern literature 
Mathematics 
Physical sciences 
Biological “ 
Philosophy 
History 

Other subjects 


If a semi-optional system of specified work is arranged in groups, please state 
the conditions 


How many of the hours necessary for graduation may be spent upon music 
and fine arts? 


Do hours spent in vocal and instrumental practice, in painting and drawing 
count toward a college degree? 


How many hours of instruction (not repetitions) are offered per week? 


Ancient languages Biological sciences 
Ancient literature Philosophy 
Modern languages History 

Modern literature Economics 
Philology Social sciences 
Mathematics Other subjects 


Physical sciences 


How many different subjects (or courses) per week are offered under the 
following heads? 


Ancient languages Biological sciences 
Ancient literature Philosophy 
Modern languages History 

Modern literature Economics 
Philology Social sciences 
Mathematics Other subjects 


Physical sciences 
Upon what standard are students passed in college work and examinations ? 
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COLLEGE WOMEN AS TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS? 


The following report is the result of an investigation conducted 
by the Education Committee of the Rhode Island Branch of the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnae in co-operation with the Committee 
on Education of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. The 
purpose of the investigation was to secure a scientific basis of facts 
concerning college women who teach in elementary schools, with 
the end in view of improving primary and grammar school teaching 
and of encouraging college graduates to undertake this work in a 
professional spirit. 

The co-operating committees wish to thank superintendents and 
principals of schools and college women teaching in elementary 
schools for their prompt and cordial response and interest. 

The method of procedure was to send circulars to the superin- 
tendents of the seventy-eight cities in the United States having a 
population of fifty thousand or over, and to some principals of 
schools in which college women teach. Replies were received from 
sixty-three superintendents and twenty-five principals. 

The following are the questions and replies: 


1 Is it desirable in your opinion that teachers in the elementary 
schools should be college graduates? 
Total Yes No 


Principals 24 21 3 
Superintendents 57 47 10 


Of the ten superintendents replying “ no,” four have had no ex- 
perience with college women in elementary schools, while the other 
six have had very little, five per cent being the largest number under 
their supervision. The majority of principals and superintendents 
say that college women are desirable, and this is the unanimous 
opinion of superintendents who have a large percentage. One su- 
perintendent of a large city says that they help to leaven the whole 
lump of stolidity that prevails in any great system of schools. 





1This report was first read before the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, October 24, 19032. 
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2 What proportion of teachers in the elementary schools of your 
city are college graduates? 


Forty-two superintendents report some college women teaching 
in their elementary schools. The proportion ranges from a frac- 
tion of one per cent to twenty-five per cent. Of the ten cities re- 
porting the largest percentage of college women, eight offer them 
inducements to enter the work. 


3 In your city are aiy inducements offered to college graduates 
to enter elementary schools in the way of 
(a) larger salary? 
Total Yes No 


Principals 22 2 19 
Superintendents 55 7 48 


(b) granting maximum salary earlier than to other teachers? 


Total Yes No 
Principals 23 8 15 
Superintendents 52 12 40 
One superintendent replies that college women get $50 less the 
first year than normal graduates. This may explain why only 
five eighths per cent of the elementary teachers in that city are 
college women. 


(c) reducing the time of regular training? 


Total Yes No 


Principals 18 8 10 
Superintendents 47 17 30 


One year is the regular reduction in training. 


(d) in any other way? 


Total Yes No 


Principals 13 5 8 
Superintendents 40 6 34 


Only seven cities in seven states report a larger salary for college 
graduates. 
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4 Is it your experience that college trained teachers are more 
efficient than others? 


Total Yes No Doubtful 
Principals 19 9 9 I 
Superintendents 4! 22 18 I 


Seven answers made by superintendents which were interpreted 
yes read “ eventually.” 


5 More original? 


Total Yes No Doubtful 
Principals 19 10 9 


Superintendents 43 23 19 I 


One superintendent prefers the term “ resourceful,” another 
“ self-reliant.” 


6 More enthusiastic? 


Total Yes No Doubtful 
Principals 19 9 10 


Superintendents 38 10 27 I 


7 Better disciplinarians? 


Total Yes No Poorer Doubtful 
Principals 18 I 12 4 I 
Superintendents 42 8 32 I I 


It is unmistakable that the college woman is exceedingly weak in 
discipline. 


8 Do they take broader views of education? 


Total Yes No 
Principals 19 15 4 
Superintendents 45 4! 4 


g Are they more impatient of supervision? 


Total Yes No 
Principals 20 3 17 
Superintendents 45 12 33 


to (a) Do they enter the elementary school from choice? 


Total Yes No 
Principals 20 7 13 
Superintendents 42 6 36 


2 
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(b) or until they can get positions in high schools? 


Total Yes No Doubtful 
Principals 19 15 2 2 
Superintendents 38 37 I 


The following are some of the reasons given to show why college 
graduates prefer high schools. They are thought to feel a little 
above elementary school work. They consider themselves better 
prepared to teach the branches recently pursued and find it diffi- 
cult to get back to the level of the child. One principal says that 
a college woman asks for higher grade work because she says she 
can not “ reach” little children. The chief inducement is the high 
school salary. 


11 What special training should college graduates have in prep- 
aration for teaching in elementary schools? 


; “ Teachers are born, 
Total Sometraining None not made” 


Principals 24 22 I I 
Superintendents 53 53 


In all of these replies the insistence is upon a good normal school, 
where there is competent supervision and plenty of practice. One 
criticism is that the college graduate lacks exact knowledge of ele- 
mentary school subjects. To quote from one superintendent, “ The 
first requisite for scholarship is that it be reliable and accurate, the 
second, that it be broad. The latter without the former, common 
in college graduates, fits badly for teaching.” Another, that in the 
beginning she is ignorant of the routine of elementary work. Train- 
ing pupils are more “ at ease”’ in teaching at first, but are soon dis- 
tanced by college graduates who have natural ability for teaching. 
A third objection is that college women teach “ over the heads of 
elementary pupils ”; that they “teach as scholar to scholar and not 
to child.” One superintendent says that college women “ ought to 
know, and their best friends ought to tell them, that when they leave 
college they have yet to learn how to teach, at least in elementary 
schools. If they are only willing to learn, their future success is 
assured, and they will soon have the preference everywhere.” 

Ninety-eight college women, who teach in thirty-one different 
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cities, in fourteen states, and who are graduates of thirty different 
colleges, answered the following questions: 


1 How long have you been teaching in an elementary school? 


The average resulting from the ninety-eight replies was four years 
and six months. The shortest term of service is four months, the 
longest thirty-two years. Eight persons have taught ten years or 
more, five less than one year. 


2 (a) Was teaching inelementary grades your choice when you 
began? 


Total 94 Yes 29 No 65 


(b) or did you try to get a position in a high school before ac- 
cepting your present position? 


Total 91 Yes 58 No 33 


The fact that a large percentage of the college graduates in ele- 


mentary schools who did not choose the work are doing it, shows 
that the demand for high schools exceeds the supply. In future 
necessity will compel college graduates more and more to enter ele- 
mentary grades. 


3 Do you now desire a position in a high school? 
Total 966 Yes 51 No 44 Indifferent 1 


These figures show a decrease in the number who still desire a 
high school, though about one quarter of those who chose an ele- 
mentary school at the start now wish to change into high school 
work. Of the twenty women who did not choose elementary work 
but who prefer it after experience, twelve receive some considera- 
tion on account of their college training, while eight are offered no 
inducements. This shows that elementary teaching in itself is not 
distasteful to college graduates, but that with experience many learn 
to like it so well that they are unwilling to change. A college 
graduate who has had by choice thirty-two years’ experience in 
an elementary school, says: “ The vast mass who never go to 
school very long has ever awakened my thought and deep interest.” 
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This woman adds that she has been offered a high school three times 
and a position in a college, but that the work among little children 
appeals to her more strongly. 


4 Do you now or have you ever enjoyed any special advantages 
because of your college training in the way of 
(a) higher salary? 
Total 84 Yes 33 No 51 


(b) receiving the maximum salary earlier than other teachers? 
Total 82 Yes 38 No 44 


(c) shorter term of required training? 
Total 73 Yes 38 No 35 


or (d) in any other way? 
Total 47 Yes 30 No 17 


5 Has your college training been of marked help to you in grasp- 


ing and applying the principles of teaching? 
Total 96 Yes 80 No 12 Doubtful 4 


It is gratifying to note that eighty-three per cent, a large majority, 
see that their college training has a direct and practical bearing 
on their life work. 


6 Is it a help in discipline? 
Total 92 Yes 40 No4s5 Doubtful 7 


7 Are you more impatient of supervision than non-college 
graduate teachers? 
Total 90 Yes 12 No 74 Doubtful 4 


The following remark made by a college woman may possibly 
explain the feelings of the thirteen per cent who say that they are 
impatient of supervision: “I am not impatient of good supervision. 
One needs all the help one can get by way of suggestion from others ; 
but I am impatient of supervision that interferes with the individu- 
ality of the teacher, not permitting her to use her own methods in 
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the development of her subject.” Another says by way of explana- 
tion: “At the end of four months I was more than glad to give up 
the training school. To be under a supervisor who examined every 
detail, necessarily on account of some of the teachers, and to be in- 
structed in minute points which seemed to me self-evident, was 
extremely irksome to me. When one has been trying to grow 
broader for four years, it is hard to come down to unimportant 
details with a good grace.” The following is interesting testimony 
on the other side of the question: “I spent a year under the 
supervision of a most delightful principal who, I am sure, helped 
me to solve many problems which otherwise would have been settled 
only by bitter experience.” Another woman says for herself, “I 
am more appreciative and less impatient of supervision than normal 
school graduates.” 


8 Do you more than they feel handicapped or hindered in mental 
growth by contact with immature minds? 


Total 89 Yes 21 No 65 Doubtful 3 


One teacher writes, “I am sure that I gain from the children 
more than I give them.” Another says, “ It is not the contact with 
immature minds, but rather the drudgery of working according 
to cut and dried methods, that hinders mental growth. The teachers 
are not to blame but rather the ‘system’ that makes machines of 
them.” 


9 Do you take a strong personal interest in your pupils? 
Total 966 Yes 95 No1 


Strong personal interest in the pupil is fundamental, if the teacher 
expects to succeed and to get the legitimate amount of pleasure in 
the doing of her work. Ninety-nine per cent of affirmative answers 
to this question is most encouraging. It is to be observed that the 
three persons who seem least interested in their pupils, who say 
that they are “‘ moderately ” or “ not especially ” interested, or that 
their interest is “ growing,” receive no inducements whatever in 
the way of salary or exemption from training. The two who say 
that they “try to” be interested do receive such inducements. 
Doubtless the recognition of valuable services by remuneration is 
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a powerful incentive to greater effort and efficiency. It shows the 
philanthropic spirit of college graduates that when only about half 
receive any sort of special consideration for their services, practi- 
cally all have strong personal interest in their pupils. 


10 Does teaching in elementary schools give you as good social 
position as high school teaching would? 


Total 97 Yes 65 No 29 No connection 3 


Some college women say that they teach in their home city so 
that their social position is as good, but they think that it might 
not be elsewhere. The following remarks are quoted from college 
women: “ The social position depends upon the city or town. On 
the whole, the high school teacher is better received than the ele- 
mentary. This feeling will change as the elementary schools de- 
mand better educated teachers.””’ Another says: “As to social 
advantages, the teacher in the elementary school has many. Through 
the children she becomes known to the parents and their friends. 
In this way it has been my delightful experience to make the ac- 
quaintance of many cultured people whose friendship I prize highly.” 

There is such a difference of opinion on the part of college women 
who teach in the same city as to the reasons for their social status 
that it seems hardly probable that there is any general sentiment 
against elementary school teachers, whether college-bred or not, in 
any particular city. The individuality and culture of the woman 
and her social position before she became a teacher, are the elements 
which determine her place in society. 


Ir (a) Would you advise young women who plan to teach in 
elementary schools to take a college course by 
way of preparation? 
Total 98 Yes 8 No 12 


Every person who filled out the printed set of questions answered 
this one, showing that this point is of vital interest to college women. 


(b) Why? 


Twelve per cent of college women do not advise a college course. 
They give these reasons: that the elementary school teacher needs 
an exact knowledge of elementary school subjects; that a college 
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course creates a gulf between college and elementary school work; 
that it is harder for the college woman to be bound down to dis- 
cipline, as interest in her subject causes her to forget it; that time, 
expense and effort are saved by normal training, which meets the 
immediate needs of the prospective elementary school teacher. 
Eighty-eight per cent of college women have faith in college 
training for elementary school teachers. The benefits derived are 
summed up by them in the two terms, breadth and depth. The 
advantages are viewed from three different standpoints, the help 
given to the college woman herself, the profit to be derived by the 
pupil, and the demand for college-bred teachers. College training 
tends to better a teacher’s social opportunities, increase her salary 
and secure her rapid promotion. The subject-matter has added 
interest for the college woman and she takes greater pleasure in 
her work. Her character is moulded by college training; she has 
deeper insight, warmer sympathies, higher ideals and shows greater 
readiness for service. She is trained to see things in their true 
perspective. The all-around equipment given by the college enables 
her to grasp principles more readily, to get a clearer view of the 
true aim of instruction, and fits her with a multiplicity of resources. 
She gains confidence and mental poise. The character and attain- 
ment of the teacher react necessarily upon the pupil. School au- 
thorities are requiring more and more from teachers, and college 
graduates have the advantage in ability to meet this demand. 


12 What special training should college graduates have in prep- 
aration for teaching in elementary schools? 


Total 89 Some training 88 None 1 


The professional subjects mentioned are pedagogy, embracing 
methods, discipline and child study, pursued theoretically and put 
into practice in the schoolroom under supervision. The subjects 
especially useful in elementary teaching are history, literature, good 
training in English language, music, drawing, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, sociology, practical science, geology, physiology and anatomy. 
One person gives this advice, “ Have a specialty.” Thirty-eight 
persons recommend a training school; ten specify it for one year. 

From the three sources of information comes the echo, training, 
training, training! From superintendents and principals we have 
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learned that college graduates fail at first because of lack of train- 
ing ; that, with experience, they are for the most part successful — 
and this is the most noteworthy fact that this investigation has 
brought out. Now ninety-nine per cent of college graduates add 
their testimony that some training is essential. 

Superintendents call our attention to the difference in native ability 
of persons available for elementary school positions. The brightest 
normal graduates are candidates for primary and grammar schools, 
while high schools usually attract those of superior ability and ex- 
perience among college graduates. In spite of this fact, we see 
that college women do good work in elementary grades. They are 
somewhat more efficient, more original, not generally impatient of 
supervision, and almost without exception take broader views of 
education than teachers who have not had such training. 

The tables show that the striking weakness of the college graduate 
teacher lies in her lack of discipline, and more than half the college 
women themselves say that their college training has been no help. 
That power to control is largely due to innate personal magnetism 
must not be overlooked. The college can not supply this, but by 
practical training and character building it has developed and can 
still further promote the growth of personality. By contact with a 
large circle of people of varied experiences, coming from different 
sections of the country, the college student has her sympathies 
broadened, her manners polished and her tact cultivated. She gains 
facility in dealing with adults individually, but does not learn how 
to handle people in masses. Few colleges have of necessity a 
practice department where training can be had in the manage- 
ment of classes in the schoolroom. Comparatively few  stu- 
dents, as officers of class or social organizations, get practice 
in handling numbers. While, then, the college is successful in 
strengthening the graces of character, it fails in cultivating the 
sinews of war. What the college student needs is practice in sub- 
mission to authority, in self-control, in quick but sane decision, 
and consequent, rapid action, qualities gained often only through 
failure and bitter experience. Instruction, not discipline, is upper- 
most in the mind of the young alumna. When she perceives that 
good discipline is a factor in successful instruction, she will prepare 
herself accordingly. Constant association for four years with persons 
of her own age and interests makes it difficult for her to take im- 
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mediately the point of view of pupils much younger than herself, 
who have no deep interest in subject-matter. It takes time to learn 
how they think and feel, and to see and feel with them. In the end, 
however, understanding of children through actual association with 
them, and love of them, is the cornerstone of good discipline. 

The young teacher is imitative. At first, she treats others as she 
has been in the habit of being treated, dealing with children as if 
they were collegians. She soon finds the college is an unsatisfac- 
tory model, for there little attention is paid to discipline. Her sec- 
ondary school course next comes before her mind. She sees more 
plainly now what kind of discipline is necessary, but she can not 
see how to secure it. Once more she “ harks back ” into the distant 
past of her own early school days, only to become lost in the vague- 
ness of memory or to find that times have changed. At last, com- 
pelled by necessity, she invents methods of her own. As soon as 
the college woman dares to try her own independent methods of 
dealing with her pupils, she gains in control over them, but valuable 
time has been lost. The college has implanted within her the power 
to be independent in thought and action. Should it not feel bound 
to give her greater facility in the use of these powers? It has suc- 
ceeded in developing originality and breadth of view in its gradu- 
ates; is it not legitimate to expect it, either through classroom 
instruction, the personnel of the faculty, or the college life, to equip 
them with such strength of character and poise that they can direct 
and control both children and adults individually and collectively? 
Should not enthusiastic leadership be as distinct and as high an aim 
as scholarship? 

In the failure of the college woman in discipline and in her lack of 
enthusiasm there is a suggestion for the teacher of the theory and 
practice of education. College women must be led to enjoy elemen- 
tary work before they can be very enthusiastic. They themselves 
recommend that they be allowed to specialize in their favorite sub- 
jects, that they be given freedom in method and range of subject- 
matter, and that supervision be broad in its scope, laying less empha- 
sis on petty details. Special supervisors who have wide knowledge, 
large professional experience and deep sympathies will prove a stimu- 
lus and inspiration to the inexperienced college woman and will pro- 
mote continued growth. In the schoolroom, the training teacher has 
ample opportunity to correct the deficiencies of the student teacher 
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and to point out to her the short cuts to success in discipline. Dis- 
couragement due to failure is thus avoided. The college professor 
of education should study into the peculiar needs of his own college 
and help to strengthen, not only his own department but all depart- 
ments. Teachers of prospective teachers ought to know that college 
women are weak in discipline, and knowing this fact, it is their 
especial duty to furnish a remedy. Spirit and power must be devel- 
oped for the good of our schools. 

Superintendents are anxious to employ the best teachers. They 
say that college women are most desirable. In cities where there 
are the most college graduate teachers, that is, from seven to twenty- 
five per cent, and where there are such inducements as larger sala- 
ries, rapid advancement or shorter special training, the superin- 
tendents give the best report of the college woman, even of her 
enthusiasm and discipline. Is not this significant? By the help of 
superintendents and school boards the best among those who are 
now going to college instead of to the normal school may be drawn 
into elementary school teaching. 

College graduates have to spend so much money, time and strength 
on their college course that many can not afford the additional time 
and money for training. One city reports that it offers induce- 
ments to college graduates by giving them $300 for one year spent 
in the training school and a position in the schools when graduated. 
Is not this a good example for other cities? College graduates 
can not afford to do elementary work without fair compensation. 
The inadequate salary repels them, rather than the nature of ele- 
mentary school work. It is a fact of business life that competent 
services must be well paid in order to be retained, a fact which school 
boards should not overlook. Permanent tenure of position is a 
benefit in that it gives a greater sense of security. Length of service 
and efficiency, as a basis for promotions, will also help to secure the 
permanent services of the college woman. However, superintend- 
ents and school boards must receive the support of public sentiment. 

The pioneer college woman in elementary work is doing a noble 
service. May she, in future, gain greater mental and moral strength 
from the college, more practical help from the training school, fur- 
ther recognition from superintendents, and adequate financial sup- 
port from school boards. 

E. HELENA GREGORY 
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AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Karl Pearson in the introduction to his “ Grammar of Science ” 
says: “ Within the past forty years so revolutionary a change has 
taken place in our appreciation of the essential facts in the growth 
of human society, that it has become necessary not only to rewrite 
history, but to profoundly modify our theory of life and gradually 
but none the less certainly to adapt our conduct to the novel theory.” 

Certainly the new teaching in our schools, with its effort to relate 
learning to the immediate life of our day, is a significant affirmation 
of this statement. It has already created a new spirit among students 
and is sending out a growing body of young persons who are eager 
to put their training at the service of society. We all want to con- 
serve this ardor and to keep it from evaporation on the one hand 
and from ineffectiveness on the other. We are all groping for the 
truest adaptation of conduct to life, for the way to do the most 
useful things, and just because of this we all are making sugges- 
tions of what needs to be done. 

Tke question I want to submit to you is concrete and closely 
limited, yet with details so overwhelming that they can be no more 
than hinted. This is the problem: How the best minds, the greatest 
devotion, may be brought to serve those public undertakings which 
express the humanitarian impulse; and for my purpose this will 
be understood to include not only the public charities but the vary- 
ing types of reformatories and prisons, which, at any rate, ought 
to express the humanitarian impulse. 

Certainly the speakers who are to be heard this evening offer in 
themselves such cheering and convincing demonstration of educa- 
tional opportunity on the one hand, such proof of the application 
of trained ability to public effort on the other, as would make fur- 
ther suggestion a waste of words, were there not so many practical 
difficulties in the way of any general correlation of educational 
undertakings and the administration of the humanitarian business 
of the state. 

It can be said of this country, as has been said of England, that 
the state is the largest employer of labor, the greatest dispenser 
of charity and the schoolmaster with the biggest school in the land. 

There is a silent, persistent tendency to increase the scope of 
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public functions, like the care of forests, irrigation, the prevention 
of tuberculosis, which can be effective only as they enlist devotion 
and a high order of trained minds. Moreover, every new activity 
requires a new sort of highly specialized training for any useful 
result. Whatever the frothing of attack on the conduct of public 
business, however much the cry of paternalism or socialism be raised, 
however badly certain public efforts are managed, still the increase 
in the variety and scope of public business goes on. At no point 
is this tendency to enlarge governmental responsibility more clearly 
marked than in the growth of public charities and the extension 
of their boundaries. 

The increase in cost, in numbers, in classes of persons recognized 
by new laws as public charges may be seen in every state in the 
Union. In certain cases this care is given by the county unit, which 
provides poorhouses and jails, or by cities, which may deal with 
minor crime and with the sick, yet by long established usage it is 
the state unit which cares for varying classes of defectives and 
dependents and deals with grave offenders against the penal law, 
which, in short, bears the heavy burden of responsibility for the care 
of dependents and delinquents. 

This care is the largest item of state expenditure, and that part 
of it required for the dependent classes never grows less. On the 
contrary, it not only keeps pace with the increase of population, but 
the constant tendency to widen its scope is evident whenever state 
legislatures meet. Bills are introduced requiring the state to provide 
for new classes of sick or helpless or ill-behaved persons. Some- 
times these are wise and carefully considered measures, sometimes 
they are not. Sometimes the wise ones and sometimes the foolish 
ones become law. Sometimes wisdom steps in and changes the form 
of care, as when Massachusetts closed the primary school at Munson 
because she had learned, with much saving of life if not of money, 
to board her little children in private families; but, whatever hap- 
pens, the insistent demand for public responsibility never weakens. 

As you are aware, the last federal census gives no light on the 
extent of dependency and delinquency. Perhaps we can gain the 
best notion of the tendency and the importance of this state function 
by noting a typical instance. Take, for example, a single state, 
Illinois, with large urban and rural populations, and occupying a 
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mean position between the older eastern states and the more sparsely 
settled, newer western states, which are still too young to afford 
much material or to display steady proportions: In 1846 Illinois 
opened its first charitable institution, the School for the Deaf, with 
five inmates. Now she maintains seventeen charitable institutions, 
for whose creation and support she has thus far appropriated nearly 
$50,000,000, and which now shelter about 11,000 persons. The 
biennial appropriation is already nearly one third of the total sum 
disbursed by the Legislature and is always by far the largest item 
of the budget. In the seventeen institutions these classes are pro- 
vided for, but not completely, viz: feeble-minded, blind and deaf, 
old soldiers, soldiers’ orphans and widows, wayward boys and girls, 
insane criminals, and the insane, both acute and chronic. In less 
than sixty years the charitable beneficiaries have increased from 
the five children with whom the School for the Deaf opened to over 
11,000 persons, and there is absolute certainty that the increase 
will go on — how far we do not know, nor do we know how to 
stem the flood, nor even whether it ought to be stemmed. In the 
reformatory and penal institutions of Illinois 3,800 persons are now 
confined. In legislation proposed or secured in this state in recent 
years is exhibited a tendency also typical, namely, to recognize that 
the state must exercise more than a mere custodial office. This is 
especially seen in such legislation for children as the so-called Juve- 
nile Court Act, with its provision for parole officers, and in the 
supervisory powers over privately supported institutions for the 
insane and for children given the State Board of Charities. Even 
more significant is the broadening of public philanthropies at the 
expense of the penal system by the establishment of the State Home 
for boys at St. Charles and for girls at Geneva, institutions which 
are distinctly recognized by law as a part of the system of care for 
dependents, although they would once have been considered penal 
institutions. It is beyond our ken to estimate the ultimate reach 
of this tendency to recognize the criminal as a sick, irresponsible 
or abnormal person to be restored, protected or rendered innocuous, 
but not to be punished or to be met with vengeance. It is impossible 
to know how far the efforts to cheat the penitentiary by the new 
expedients for dealing with neglected and wayward children will 
finally succeed. 

About two thirds of the state wards in Illinois are insane. Mr. 
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F. B. Sanborn, a recognized authority on insanity statistics, says 
in the May bulletin of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction of the current year, after reciting the difficulties of 
exact enumeration, that probably one in every three hundred (of 
the general population) is a fair estimate of the number of insane 
in New England, and he adds: “ It is no longer doubtful that the 
imsane are increasing in New England beyond the natural increase 
of the population. . . . It can not be checked, however, until 
something is done for the prevention of developed insanity — a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished, but toward which the first steps 
have hardly been taken. The very first step is to make physicians, 
nurses, and the general public aware of how insanity begins and 
what its incipient stages are. This is a knowledge which the great 
mass of even educated physicians do not possess.” And he points 
out the well known fact which, if there were no other reason, justi- 
fies urgency for the wisest attention: “ Insanity pauperizes more 
than any other disease.” Insanity is indeed an ailment whose social 
and economic consequences are so far-reaching and serious that its 
consideration makes a demand for attention far beyond that of the 
medical profession, and if we went no farther we should be justified 
in an appeal to the best educated people on its behalf alone. 

Just now we need Riis’ “ Burglar’s Story ” and like human docu- 
ments to make us realize that we are in some sort responsible for 
the helpless misery and failure of our penal institutions. Let us 
consider our care of the criminal: 

So far in our discussion of prisons we are like frightened chil- 
dren, discussing structure of cell-houses, the Belgian plan, solitary 
and congregate systems, employment and non-employment, plumbing 
and ventilation, but not considering the sort of human beings who 
directly care for the prisoners. At the best, we shut up anti-social 
beings in wonderful cell-houses, place the keys in the hands of dull, 
untrained, illiterate, even brutal men, and by the very imbecility 
of optimism, expect our prisoner to return to the world a social 
being, “elevated by contact” with perfect plumbing. With the 
directness born of experience the writer of “ The Autobiography 
of a Thief” says: “I believe the best thing the community can 
do is to have a more intelligent class of keepers. As a rule they are 
ignorant, brutal and stupid, underpaid and inefficient.” 
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Where we try to meet the problem of the prison by forestalling 
it and establishing schools for neglected little lads from ten to six- 
teen years old we have increased many fold the necessity for the 
best possible service. The shop foreman in a penitentiary, the boss 
of a chain gang, becomes more terrible still when we consider him as 
the type of intelligence by which we shall try to remould a distorted 
youthful mind and build up an enfeebled physique. 

Let us consider how all this public care is bestowed. A writer 
on the administration of public and private charities once enumerated 
the three classes of persons engaged in such work as, first, the 
“good man,” who had not shown that he could do anything else; 
second, the clerkly person who performed his work in a relief agency 
or an insurance agency with precisely the same plodding indiffer- 
ence; third, and fewest, the person who devotes himself to his task 
with the attention and sincerity with which a beloved profession 
is followed. To this list must be added also a fourth class, and 
the most numerous in public institutions, the political place-holder, 
a man who may or may not be competent but who can not be single- 
hearted because he is primarily answerable, not to his charges, for 
they are voiceless and powerless, nor to the people, for they are 
not paying attention, but to the politicians who put him in and 
who are alert and powerful. This man wants no scandals; if any 
occur all the shrewdness of the political combination is enlisted to 
quiet them and to block honest inquiry. He fears experiment and 
change lest they lead to criticism; he is satisfied if the per capita 
cost is kept down and all runs smoothly. 

Not only is the personnel of public institutions fairly described 
thus, but the precarious tenure of office, the frequent wholesale 
changes of employees entailed by alternating party successes, make 
it impossible for these very political appointees to give as good 
service as they could and would furnish if they were free to serve the 
state alone. 

Nor is this an alarmist cry caused by some local disturbance. The 
federal service with all its defects is for the greater part under an 
organization which recognizes merit in appointment ; the great towns 
are so spectacular that they are becoming efficient as organiza- 
tions for public work out of pure embarrassment at their own con- 
spicuous shame. The state undertakings are scattered and incon- 
spicuous ; for this reason they offer tempting plunder — not so much 
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for coarse, direct thieving as for those more intellectual feats of 
manipulation whereby every dollar of salary and contract money, 
every appointment, even of a day laborer or a scrub-woman, may 
be utilized to strengthen the party or the wing of a party in power. 
Whoever observes may see one state after another fall prey. Some- 
times a state may escape for a time, as did Indiana under Governor 
Mount; sometimes a state may be of apparently invulnerable per- 
fection, like Massachusetts, but there is a struggle everywhere. 

Another reason why the state institutions are peculiarly advan- 
tageous for political use is that, like dead men, their inmates tell 
no tales. Will you stop for a moment and consider the procession 
of more than 100,000 insane men and women in the public institu- 
tions of this country? To every brother and sister of them we have 
said by the verdict of insanity: ‘“ You are very sick. It is not safe 
for you nor for your family nor for society that you should remain 
at home, or should direct your own movements. We will care for 
you in a great hospital and will try to make you well, but whatever 
befalls you in the wards of that hospital, however you may be treated, 
you can not leave it until we decide that you may, nor can we accept 
as evidence one word you say as to your treatment there.” This 
is the inevitable attitude of the state toward the insane. Can the 
imagination suggest a greater responsibility than we have thus 
assumed? Can there be a more delicate and compelling moral obli- 
gation than the right conduct of these hospitals? 

Whoever studies the history and status of public charities in 
this country must feel that there has been of late a period of public 
indifference to them. They were begun with great interest with 
the urgency of the best minds in the country. You remember 
how Dorothea Dix went up and down the land and made people 
hear her on behalf of the insane. Discouraged by the fact that in- 
stitutions can not be furnished fast enough to meet the demand, 
that they do not cure and restore as we had fondly hoped, we have 
lost interest and have turned to more constructive measures, to 
educational efforts, to industrial questions. It is well that we are 
robbed of our illusions, but it is time that we turned our attention 
with a due proportion of interest to these undertakings which grow 
whether we look at them or not. 

It is thanks to public inattention that partisan politics have laid 
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hold of the institutions in so many states. Do we realize how the 
state constantly loses, thanks to political influence, those public 
servants who develop marked ability? The heads of three large 
private charities of my acquaintance are former secretaries of state 
boards of charities in neighboring states, who left public service 
for private employment just when their experience had become most 
valuable. Not long ago a man who had shown marked organizing 
ability in a state institution was available for a reformatory whose 
industries were to be reorganized under a non-contract law. A 
commonplace appointee was taken by the reformatory and the man 
of ability was taken by a steel company at twice his former salary. 
A neighboring state has lost within the last few months two super- 
intendents of state institutions, men of national reputation, who, 
although quitting the service suaviter in modo — by resignations — 
were forced from work they loved by political intrigue. In other 
states changes occur with each state election or oftener, so that 
men of scientific spirit dare not risk their future with such capricious 
employers as that pseudo-state — the political organization. 

New York, notwithstanding the great protection afforded by her 
unique state merit law, suffers increasingly, if we may trust careful 
observers. Elmira, thanks to the political method, is now in the 
situation described by Ferri in referring to the penal colony at 
Mettray founded by De Metz, “ Once celebrated, now in decay (for 
the whole success of these foundations depends upon the exceptional 
psychological qualities of their governors).” } 

Not long ago I had two conversations which are suggestive. A 
blind boy, expensively educated at public cost, came to consult us 
as to how to earn a living. We went over his little store of ac- 
complishments only to find nothing marketable. Finally he said 
confidentially, “I'll tell you what my real ambition is. My real 
ambition has always been to be a politician.” “ But,” I objected, 
“how could you make a living out of that?” “O,” said the boy, 
“don’t you know Blind Billv? ”— mentioning one of the most dis- 
credited names in a list of bad aldermen —“ Why, he has been a 
great success!” 





1 Since this was written a new superintendent of fine ability has been 
placed in charge of this institution, a change compelled by the failure of his 
predecessors. One need not point out the injury caused by such frequent 
changes in control. 


3 
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At another time an excellent position under the Cook County 
Civil Service Law was open and a young man of fine ability was 
urged to try for it, but after consultation with business associates 
he said: ‘‘ No, in our establishment it is noticeable that if a man 
comes from a public job he is good for nothing, has lost the habit 
of hard work and attention. I can’t afford to take that place what- 
ever the salary.” Here is the theory of exploitation of public busi- 
ness permeating to the blind beneficiary of the public bounty, and 
the ill-repute of public business methods driving away those whom 
the state should be able to enlist in its service. 

The state needs the finest ardor, the best cultivation it produces 
for its humanitarian duties. How shall this devotion be secured? 
Today the greatest hindrance is the public inattention which has 
permitted political control. In the way of every detail of wise 
administration stands this political control. 

While this is a matter of interest to us as citizens, it is also a 
matter of interest to us as women, for this great service should 
engage, not occasionally, by great good luck, a woman like Miss 
Davis, but it should offer to women many inviting opportunities 
for usefulness. I well remember how Sarah Wentworth of Vassar 
and of the Institute of Technology brightened the dull dietary of 
the 2,000 patients at Kankakee by putting to its consideration her 
sense and scholarship, and I do not see how she could have put 
that wisdom to a finer and more satisfying use. She, too, soon left 
the public service and is serving a private institution. 

So long as public institutions are “ in politics,” so long will women 
have no legitimate opportunity to serve them. A committee of 
women went before an official committee of another city to secure 
the payment from public funds of a public servant of exceptional 
value — a woman — who had been paid privately for some time. 
They asked for her the salary usually allowed clerks of that grade. 
“Oh,” said the head of the committee blandly, “ have you con- 
sidered, ladies, that if you ask the regular salary, the pressure to 
put a man in this place will be too strong to resist?” 

While we may properly point out in this gathering our special 
interest, even our selfish interest, as women, in a non-political public 
service, and if there were time we could give many illustrations of 
the improvement of service which might be effected by more general 
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employment of women, yet our abiding interest is that of good 
citizenship. 

When we look about for large expedients by which training and 
cultivation can immediately be applied to humanitarian public ser- 
vice, we are impressed with the unused but available resources of 
our great system of state universities. Here is this growing volume 
of humanitarian public work carried on by the state. At the same 
time the state carries on schools of medicine, economics, sociology, 
domestic science. Ought not all this training machinery to be 
brought to bear on the state institutions? They are now like great 
deserted laboratories for research. ‘This co-operation between the 
institutions and the universities can never come until the public 
asks it. The head of a department of sociology in a state university 
writes : 


I am interested very much in what you say about the necessity for special 
education for those who are to take care of the dependent and delinquent 
classes. Personally I agree with you that there is a need for that study, and 
the university might very appropriately supply it. Nothing would delight me 
more than to see theoretical and practical sociology developed here. It is a 
part of the large plans I have had for some years. Conditions of that kind, 
however, are hard to bring about, especially from the inside. If a con- 
siderable body of the public of the state would interest themselves enough 
to urge the establishment of that work, and to use their influence to secure 
proper support for it, I believe it might be done. Certainly I personally 
should be delighted to see something of the kind. 


There is a deadening scepticism born of that good which is the 
enemy of the best, which will not believe that the state can be free 
and clear to do untrammeled work in charity or in education. A 
man of eminence in state service urges that an effort to correlate 
medical and scientific work of state institutions be done by a univer- 
sity on a private foundation to avoid the political influence which 
he fears if the work is undertaken by the state university medical 
school. 

Not long ago, after years of effort, the State School for Boys 
was secured, and before the buildings were under construction a 
little group of leading citizens was hard at work trying to get private 
funds to start a private school for the same class of boys, saying 
the state school would not be what was needed because it would 
be “in politics,” yet lifting no voice to direct its policy or to take 
it out of politics, neither advising nor consulting its trustees, who, 
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though ignorant, were candid and anxious to please the public, 
but abandoning the enterprise before it was tested. ‘This is practical 
pessimism. 

Pioneered by the bolder initiative of Dr. Henderson’s new college 
and other similar efforts, why may we not hope that one of the 
first results of freeing public business from the marque and reprisal 
of politics will be the development through state education of trained 
specialists who shall devote their lives to public service, abandoning 
the prospect of large earnings for the security, honor and oppor- 
tunities afforded by the service of the state? 

Is it not plain that for generations to come there will be great 
humanitarian functions to be performed by the state unit? 

If the greatest contributions to health and long life have been 
made by men like Pasteur and Koch, who have studied patho- 
logical material in the laboratory, is it not possible that discoveries 
of how to prevent the wastage of dependency and delinquency 
await those of like discernment who will devote themselves with 
equal simplicity to the asylums and prisons? 

See how far we have fallen—the very term “ office-holder ”’ is 
one of contempt. Yet in a country of peaceful civilization he is the 
public servant of real importance. We are still under the martial 
thrall — still dazzled by the image of the soldier as the type of honor- 
able public servant. It is well to remind ourselves of a young figure 
like Dr. Howe, who eagerly fought for the freedom of Greece, but 
returned home to find a satisfying life in teaching blind children. 
Is it hard to imagine a time when a mother may devote her sons 
to the humanitarian service of the state with the same pride with 
which earlier mothers have seen their sons lay their swords on the 
altar of their country? 

Today there is scarcely a state in which such a man as Dr. Howe 
could “ get a job,” in the hateful phrase of the day. A teacher of 
the blind of international reputation, perhaps of equal originality 
in methods, has just been pushed out of the superintendency of 
a state school purely by politics, and a man without experience 
has been put in his place. 

It is indeed only by the slow road of creating public opinion that 
we can hope for any permanent improvement. Only by a popular 
change of view as to what is worth while can we hope that young 
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men and women of education will find it safe to offer themselves 
for public service. What more useful and inspiring task can present 
itself to a great, widely organized body of public-spirited women 
with many state branches than to learn the conditions under which 
public institutions exist and to aid the budding efforts to release 
them from political control? Thus we may take the first and abso- 
lutely indispensable step toward that ideal of citizenship which 
defends the helpless and the humble by the arts of peace, not war, 
and which should enlist in its active service the best minds and 
finest ardor of our cultivated youth. 
Jutta C. LatHrop 
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COLLEGE WOMEN IN STATE REFORMATORY WORK: 
THE PROS AND CONS 


Miss Lathrop, in her paper on “An Unsolved Problem in Special 
Education,” has outlined the field open to women in the service of 
the state and the need of their co-operation in its various activities. 
1 wish to present a plea for the help of college women in one deparit- 
ment only of state service —that of reformatory work — particu- 
larly reformatory work for girls and women. 

So far as I am aware, the first and only direct appeal for help 
on the part of the state to college women as a body came from the 
board of managers of the New York State Reformatory for Women 
at the time of the opening of that institution three years ago. The 
president of the board of managers wrote the President of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae, stating that the institution was ap- 
proaching completion and that the desire on the part of the man- 
agement was to officer it with trained women, and asking the A. C. A. 
to help find college women to undertake the work of organization. 
The A. C. A. issued circulars calling the attention of its members 
to this opportunity, and also stating that, as New York state insti- 
tutions were under civil service laws, an examination was a pre- 
requisite. As a result of this appeal, the superintendent and resident 
physician appointed at Bedford are members of this body. 

It seems fitting, therefore, that we should report progress to you, 
and that we should turn to you for further help, not only for our 
own institution, but for the broader cause of reformatory work for 
women throughout the country. 

It is one of the hopeful signs of the time that states, through 
their legislatures, are one by one adopting the views of the modern 
penologist, and are providing for improving the lives rather than 
punishing the misdeeds of the individual. It is only necessary 
to look over the criminal legislation in the various states for the 
past fifteen years to be assured of this. Even in those states where 
no so-called reformatories exist, prison discipline and methods are 
being modified to conform to the spirit of the times, and not a winter 
passes but in a number of the state legislatures bills are introduced 
looking toward the establishment of probation systems, indeter- 
minate sentences, parole, or of educational and industrial training 
in state penal institutions. 
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Reformatories for juvenile offenders are no new things — the 
House of Refuge at Randall’s island, for boys and girls, was estab- 
lished as early as 1824, and the House of Refuge at Glen Mills, 
Pa., also for boys and girls, in 1826. In 1900, the number of such 
juvenile institutions in the United States had grown to sixty-five, 
and they were located in thirty-three states and the District of 
Columbia.? 

Governments, as a rule, follow but do not lead in undertaking 
sociological experiment, so the attempt to employ educational and 
reformatory measures for adults, particularly for women, was first 
tried in institutions supported and controlled by church organiza- 
tions, or bodies of philanthropic individuals. These were usually 
called “ Houses of Mercy,” “ Doors of Hope,” etc., and were in- 
tended for the reclamation of so-called fallen women or for 
drunkards. 

New York led the way in establishing a state reformatory for 
felons when Elmira was opened in 1876, but this was for men only. 
Massachusetts followed in 1877 with the celebrated Reformatory 
Prison for Women at Sherborn, the first of the kind in the United 
States; and about the same time the reformatory idea was intro- 
duced into the Indiana prison for women, and women became its 
officers, but the name “prison” was retained. The House of 
Refuge for Women at Hudson was opened in 1887 and was de- 
signed for women convicted of misdemeanors, or of being common 
prostitutes, habitual drunkards or frequenters of disorderly houses. 
In 1893, the House of Refuge at Albion was opened for the same 
class of women in western New York, and in 1gor the third of these 
reformatories, designed especially for women from Greater New 
York, was opened at Bedford, Westchester County. 

In 1900, an amendment to the Penal Code in New York State 
made it possible, at the discretion of the judge, to commit to a state 
reformatory instead of to a state prison any woman between the 
ages of fifteen and thirty, convicted of a felony, who had never 
been previously so convicted. 

New York is, therefore, amply provided with reformatories for 
women. It has its reformatory at Elmira for young men convicted 


1See “The Reformatory System in the United States,” reports prepared 
for the International Prison Commission by S. J. Barrows. commissioner for 
the United States. Washington 1900. 
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of felonies, and at the present time a movement is on foot to secure 
a reformatory for young men misdemeanants. 

At least nine states have followed the example of New York 
in providing for the reclamation of its young men criminals, and 
besides New York, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, In- 
diana, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota and Ohio have reformatories so 
called. A still larger number of states have adopted reformatory 
methods in their state prisons and penitentiaries. 

In the case of women’s reformatories there is a marked difference. 
Outside of Massachusetts and New York, I can not find a single 
instance of a reformatory for women, in name as well as in fact, 
supported by the state. 

The reasons for the tardiness on the part of the state with refer- 
ence to its women criminals are not far to seek. In the first place, 
there are numerous private charitable institutions in all our cities 
which work with women; in the second place, there is the wide- 
spread feeling on the part of the public, reflected by the members of 
our state legislatures, that a woman who has once sinned is past 
hope. 

To those of us who believe that the state itself should change its 
attitude toward its women offenders and provide for their reclama- 
tion and education, it is most encouraging to know that in at least 
six states, Connecticut, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
North and South Dakota, movements are on foot looking toward the 
establishment of reformatories for women, and in at least two of 
these states, bills to this end will be introduced into the legislatures 
during the coming winter. 

It is just because this movement is in its infancy in most of our 
states that it is so important a topic to bring before our college 
women. In spite of the splendid work done in Sherborn and in 
many of the reformatories for girls, successful reformatory work, 
especially for women, is still one of the unsolved problems, and what 
more fitting than that women who have been trained to solve 
problems should make a concerted effort in behalf of this one. 

From the results of my personal experiences during the past 
three years, in organizing and officering a new institution of this 
kind, I want to speak about the new field of work here open to 
college women — to point out some of the needs of such institu- 
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tions for the help of trained women, both on the inside and on the 
outside; to show something of the opportunities offered to the 
college woman herself, and something of the lions in the way — 
this last, because if we know they are there and what they are like, 
we may find a way to conquer them. 

First, then, of the need of the institution for help, inside. Dr. 
Henderson will speak to us later about special training for social 
service. In no branch of that service can training count for more 
than in this reformatory work. 

Consider the problem before us. At the New York State Re- 
formatory for Women, for example, we are to take women between 
the ages of fifteen and thirty years, the large majority of them from 
New York City —the biggest and possibly the wickedest city in 
America — over a third of them of foreign birth, representing al- 
most every European country; less than a third of American parent- 
age; twelve per cent of them completely illiterate, guilty of every 
crime in the calendar except murder in the first and second degrees; 
and in a maximum of three years we are to turn them into tem- 
perate, respectable, self-controlled, self-supporting women. We are 
to do this in a considerable percentage of cases, or we shall fail in 
our purpose. In any case, at the end of three years we must let 
them go. If we have failed in our efforts, we turn them out among 
their fellows a greater menace to society in many cases than if they 
were afflicted with a contagious disease, to become mothers of future 
paupers, idiots and criminals. 

Think what a change like this means! Think of the unlearning 
as well as the learning! Think of the supplanting of habitually 
vile thoughts by pure ones, of instilling the effective desire to do 
right which must precede right action, of the strengthening of weak 
wills, of imparting the habit of self-control and self-direction. 

Think of the danger of institutionalizing the women; of the dan- 
ger from that easiest sort of discipline that makes them well behaved 
so long as they are supported on every side by rules and regulations, 
but fall to pieces when external props are removed. 

Consider the problems of classification, the danger of contamina- 
tion of one by another more versed in crime, unless this can be sat- 
isfactorily done. Consider the problem too often present, of inade- 
quate equipment — the necessity of making bricks without straw. 
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If you could see these questions as one sees them who has to face 
them daily, you would realize, as we do, that our success or our fail- 
ure lies with the women whom we can get to do the work. 

In the educational world today we demand specially trained teach- 
ers from the kindergarten to the university. Not so long ago it 
was supposed that any kind, motherly person could care for the sick. 
Today we demand rigorous professional training from all who are 
to make nursing their business. 

In the educational part of reformatory work we have greater de- 
mands upon the instructor than can possibly be made upon those 
who are to teach normal pupils, and the nursing and curing of the 
serious moral diseases from which all our women are suffering 
surely call for at least as much skill as does the caring for merely 
physical ills. We need women who are accustomed to have prob- 
lems set before them. Each case with us is a new problem to be 
solved in a new way. Our women should be broad-minded — not 
afraid to look upon sin in its nakedness, nor to look for its causes. 
If they are to have any influence, they must not shrink from the 
sinner as if she were a creature from another sphere. We need 
women with great self-control, firmness, tact, sympathy without sen- 
timentality; we need optimistic women, who believe in the possi- 
bilities of their work and can look beyond the discouragement of the 
day to results which come only after patient effort. In short, we 
need trained women, as executives, instructors, matrons, in every de- 
partment of our work. And where is a better place to look for 
them than among our college women? 

I hope we are not so narrow minded as to think it absolutely neces- 
sary for a woman to pass through a prescribed course in an edu- 
cational institution and have its stamp affixed in order to be a 
“trained woman.” Life may, and often does, give as rigorous a 
training, and when added to a thinking mind, the product is in no 
way inferior. But, other things being equal, the college woman 
will have had a training in applying herself to the solution of prob- 
lems, in adjusting her personality to others, in forming the habit 
of reasoning, and often incidentally a development in executive abil- 
ity, which it will take several times four years of life outside of 
college walls to give. Therefore, I believe that, given two young 
women of equal native ability, the one who has had the college train- 
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ing will be far better prepared to cope with the responsibilities placed 
upon her in reformatory work. 

Only a small percentage of college women will have a vocation for 
personal service in an institution, but the possibilities for good work 
in this cause are by no means all confined within the walls. 

To an audience like this it is unnecessary to present the argu- 
ments in favor of a reformatory rather than a punitive system of 
dealing with transgressors of the law, nor need we detail the reasons 
why we believe that the most highly developed and the most ef- 
fective methods can be employed in institutions under the control of 
the state. Public opinion, however, in most of our states has not 
yet crystallized into state provision for the reformatory care of 
women. 

First and foremost, there is the opportunity for college women to 
inform themselves thoroughly of the conditions in their own state, 
and then, by educative measures, with speech and pen, help public 
opinion to the point where legislation is possible. 

The need of thoughtful minds to so guide public opinion is 
enormous. In view of the agitation of the subject going on in 
many states at the present time a limitless field of public service is 
open to our college women themselves. For it is all important that 
first legislation should be wise, that mistakes made in other states be 
avoided, and that the later institutions profit by the experience of the 
earlier. Conditions will vary in different states. In many there will 
be the most important duty of preventing these women’s institu- 
tions when once established from becoming the spoil of parties. 
It goes without saying that such a condition is fatal to all good 
results. It may be urged that there is less danger in institutions 
for women, officered by women, but even in these, unless pro- 
tected by wise civil service laws, there is grave danger of appoint- 
ments made to satisfy this or that party obligation. The rem- 
edy for this danger of the spoils system is obviously a civil service 
law which shall effectually protect the institution, and in those states 
where such laws are lacking an effort to secure them should go 
hand in hand with the effort to secure the institutions. And even 
in those states whose institutions are already protected by civil ser- 
vice laws, much depends upon the intelligence of the commission- 
ers appointed to administer them. It must always be remembered 
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that civil service laws exist for the purpose of securing the best 
possible service for the people of the state. The laws themselves 
are not to be set up and worshipped as a fetish — we need to avoid 
on the one side the Scylla of undue laxity in their interpretation, 
without falling on the other side into the Charybdis of such a rigid 
interpretation as will defeat the very ends for which the service was 
made. 

Again, a danger that threatens reformatory with other institutions 
in some quarters is the danger of over-centralization in their control 
in the hands of paid state officials appointed by the party in power. 
The very essence of the superiority of a state over a private institu- 
tion lies in the fact that it is the property of all the people, supported 
by them, controlled by them through their duly accredited agents, 
open to public inspection as a guarantee against abuse. This should 
make steady progress possible — should be a shield against caprice 
and extravagance in management, but on the other hand the danger 
of the institution becoming a mere machine wound up at the capi- 
tol is to be avoided at all hazards. The greatest danger that can 
possibly threaten a reformatory institution is that of regarding it as 
a business enterprise for turning out a machine-made human 
product. 

The proportion of authority and responsibility to be given to local 
boards of managers and to the various state boards of control is a 
delicate and difficult question. The presence on these boards of 
college women capable of bringing a public-spirited, unselfish and 
sympathetic but at the same time a reasonable attitude to the con- 
sideration of the nice adjustments involved, will do much, I believe, 
to solve these vexed questions. 

Last but not least important in the list of services to be rendered 
by college women to their less fortunate sisters is an effort to se- 
cure such a revision of the penal codes and of the various state laws 
governing commitments to and detention in reformatory institu- 
tions as will make their intent clear, uncontradictory and unmis- 
takable. In many states it is most desirable that this should precede 
the actual establishment of reformatories. In some the constitu- 
tionality of reformatory sentences is in question. In others sum- 
mary conviction for misdemeanors and minor offenses as against 
trial by jury in all cases is the issue. In all these instances it seems 
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to me the part of wisdom to make sure of the foundation before a 
superstructure is reared. No one who has not been obliged to meet 
this question in practice can realize its importance and its bearing 
on the internal economy of an institution in a state where these 
points are still a subject of debate. So far as the institution is con- 
cerned, the arguments for the services of college women are all pro. 

How is it when we consider the college women themselves? 
What inducements have the reformatories for women to offer them? 

College women, many of them, have their own way to make; they 
must earn their bread and butter, or at least their sugar and spices. 
But few, I hope, are satisfied with this, and the large majority are, 
I believe, truly actuated by the desire for social service. We know 
how large are the numbers who every year go into settlement work, 
or devote themselves to various forms of philanthropy. Some be- 
come trained nurses and physicians, some go to foreign mission 
fields; others are active in home missions. A few have found their 
place in the Salvation Army. In all of these they are doing noble 
work for humanity, but in the whole field of such service I believe 
there is none that offers a broader opportunity than is found right 
inside the walls of our reformatories. Come to Bedford and I can 
show you as subjects for your missionary efforts more than one 
young woman born within the limits of New York City as com- 
plete a savage, except for the accident of English speech, as if she 
were from the wilds of Central Africa. Those who would further 
the cause of temperance can have in their charge, and under con- 
ditions of control most favorable for cure, women —too often 
mothers of families — who come to us through their weakness for 
drink. In short, we can go through the whole list of activities in 
which our college women engage and find subject-matter for each 
inside our own walls. 

If you are looking for a field of philanthropic enterprise, in which 
your gifts and your training and your devotion will count, this one 
is wide open. 

On the educational side of our work I feel that a specially fine 
opportunity is open to some women who like to do pioneer work. 

There seems to me no question but that our methods must be 
changed if we are to obtain results at all commensurate with the 
money and effort spent. 
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Our problem is to fit our women for life zfter they leave us. They 
will never again enter a schoolroom. We are not hampered by an 
obligation to prepare our pupils for sume higher grade or for some 
special examination. There is great variety in type of mind and 
ability among our women, but tlmost all are abnormal in some de- 
gree. They have lost the freshness, spontaneity and plasticity of 
the child without compensating gain in other directions. In power 
of attention and apphcation, they are not above children of primary 
grade. Methods applicable to children and successful with them 
fail here, however, because of the difficulty of securing interest. 
Many things they resent as childish. Most subjects taught they 
feel no incentive to master. In the higher grades they will engage 
in the ordinary occupation of the schoolroom, because they realize 
that it helps pass the time; the illiterate learn to read and write, 
etc. But the results as a whole are less satisfactory than I feel 
would be the case if other methods were employed. What we need, 
in my judgment, is a modified application of the principles that are 
used in the elementary school of the University of Chicago as 
worked out by Professor John Dewey. 

For our women we need a co-ordination of the school and in- 
dustrial work. It is necessary that the women feel a closer appli- 
cation to life of the matter used in the schoolroom. 

The whole question of kind and scope of industrial training to 
be given and the methods to be employed therein is open for adjust- 
ment and modification. The training must be adapted to the local 
economic conditions. 

It is futile to say that domestic service is the proper employment 
for these women, and that they should be trained for this alone. 
A considerable percentage of our women are not adapted to it by 
taste or temperament who might very probably succeed in other 
work, could adequate training be given. 

These two departments — the scholastic and the industrial train- 
ing of women offenders in our reformatories — offer a field for ex- 
periment and original constructive work, in which almost nothing 
has been done. This chance for work of distinguished excellence 
will surely carry with it its own appeal when known, and advantage 
will be taken of the opportunity by some of our college women 
sooner or later. 
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So much for the “pros.” What of the “ cons” —the lions in 
the way? These are all on the side of the individual, and while at 
present they do seem unconquerable, they are to be met and downed 
if possible — and here again our friends outside the walls can help 
us. 

First, is the small salary; this is as much, perhaps, as the average 
missionary or paid settlement worker receives, but not enough of 
itself to form any inducement to enter the service of the state. If 
the work with this class of women is to be successful, however, 
salaries must at least be placed on an equality with those in other 
classes of state institutions, and in some instances should be higher, 
as the demands upon the individual engaged in this service are ex- 
ceeded by no other in the state. 

Uncertainty of tenure of office would be a great obstacle in cases 
where the institutions were not protected by civil service. 

The biggest lions, however, are the nervous strain on the indi- 
vidual, due to long hours of work and the isolation, social and in- 
tellectual, in which the workers are apt to live. 

The first could be conquered if the state could afford a sufficient 
number of officers. It is not half so cheap, case for case, to reform 
as to punish, and if punishment inflicted once were sufficient, the 
strongest argument for reform would be removed. But investiga- 
tion has shown pretty conclusively that a purely punitive system 
fails because it has to punish again and again. Cases are on record 
in New York City where the same women have been punished from 
nine to thirty times during the same year! by short sentences to 
workhouse or penitentiary. The expense incurred in these cases 
in the aggregate is far greater than if reformatory sentences had 
been imposed. 

If genuine reformatory work is to be done a sufficient number of 
officers should be employed to prevent excessive nervous strain. 
This would also do much to remove the difficulty of intellectual iso- 
lation and stagnation. With a reasonable amount of leisure at the 
command of the officers it would be possible for boards of managers 
and superintendents to arrange either for the attendance of officers 
upon special courses of study or lectures designed for the help of 
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social workers, which are now being carried on so successfully in 
New York, and doubtless elsewhere, or courses at the institution 
itself could be arranged. ‘There is no doubt but that the institution 
would receive enough benefit in the end to justify the increased cost, 
if our standard of value is to be looked for in the percentage of 
cases we can permanently benefit. 

It is not for a moment to be forgotten that the essence of our 
work, after all is said, lies in the personal influence of the individual 
workers, and that our over-tired, nervous woman is in no fit condi- 
tion to impress her personality upon another; nor is it desirable 
that she should do so. 

If our college women can use their influence in the direction of 
securing a more liberal provision for officers, they will do much 
toward opening up this new field of work for trained women. 

We do not ask or desire extravagance in the care of the wards 
of the state, but if reformatory work is to be done at all it should 
be done effectually. Undue economy will simply thwart the pur- 
poses for which the institutions are established. 

Finally, we who care for and believe in this work ask that you 
of this Association in making out your courses of study, and in your 
participation in various social activities, give a place to this ques- 
tion of the reclamation of women, transgressors of the law. A 
study of the question we feel sure will end in bringing to our help, 
either inside or outside our walls, some of the trained women whose 
co-operation or lack of it means our success or our failure. 


KATHARINE BEMENT Davis 
Superintendent of the New York State Reformatory for Women 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 
(Abstract) 


In a large sense all persons who are doing useful work are per- 
forming “ social service ”; but it is permitted to use the phrase in a 
more restricted sense and apply it to those who are engaged pro- 
fessionally or otherwise in various kinds of philanthropic labors. 
For all service which demands trained minds and practice, some 
kind of education is necessary, and the new occasions which teach 
new duties lay fresh demands upon the schools. 

In London, New York and Chicago this year, without correspond- 
ence and without rivalry, simply in response to local requirements, 
educators and practical charity workers have begun to give special 
instruction and training in these directions. The experiment is to 
be made to discover whether a shorter and more efficient method 
may not be found for preparing persons for the delicate and com- 
plicated tasks of philanthropy. We all confess that the attempt is 
in some respects an experiment, although we have already done 
enough to see fairly well what is to be hoped and expected. It is 
in part a pioneer venture, but we believe it worth while to try in a 
more systematic way than has been done before. 

Our reasons for hope of success may be briefly indicated. There 
is an enormous increase in the volume of social effort in response 
to vastly increased social needs. Our country is no longer merely 
a prosperous agricultural nation. Immigrants pour in from the 
poverty-stricken regions of Europe, crowd our cities, overwhelm 
cour governments, fill our almshouses, hospitals, asylums, and press 
unskilled labor with their competition for places to earn scant sup- 
ply of bread. We are oppressed and disheartened by the growth 
of insanity, crime, poverty and neglected childhood. The reason 
and conscience of the people seek for wiser methods and more hu- 
mane administration. 

Already the expenditures upon state and private institutions are 
immense ; so vast as to attract the attention of men of business and 
taxpayers who are accustomed to look for adequate returns upon 
investments. 

The advance in general intelligence is a factor; for with tens of 
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thousands of young people studying in high schools and colleges 
the ignorant and corrupt politician will have a harder time to hold 
his place in competition with the competent. Intelligence will look 
more pryingly into administration and demand higher standards and 
qualifications. The progress of civil service reform, though not 
without discouraging features, is already so far advanced as to 
give new hope for a career in public institutions. The merit sys- 
tem involves examinations to test knowledge, probation to apply 
practical tests of fitness, promotion according to excellence and 
efficiency and security of tenure so long as the service is efficient. 
It will carry with it before long pensions for old age, as in some 
offices is already the case. 

We have applications for persons supposed to have specific forms 
of knowledge, and in the past our institutions of learning have not 
been in a position to meet these calls. A few examples will show 
the range of these requests which come from relief societies, char- 
ity organization societies, reform schools, parental and industrial 
schools, settlements, missions, Sunday schools in need of superin- 
tendents, vacation schools, city playgrounds, rent-collecting, penny 
savings banks, home libraries, school and university extension 
schemes, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., department stores and fac- 
tories doing social work for employees, girls’ clubs and others. 
Women’s clubs are also making requests for educational assistance 
in plans of study and practical endeavor. These are some of the 
facts which encourage hope that our experiment will result in use- 
fulness to society and will help women to find suitable careers. 

Where should such educational work be done? The recent ten- 
dency is to connect professional schools very closely with higher 
institutions of learning. Thus law schools, medical schoo]s, tech- 
nical schools, divinity schools are seeking university connection, 
both for the material advantages and the improved educational fa- 
cilities. Training for careers in commerce, journalism and di- 
plomacy is now furnished at the university. 

Reasons for this tendency are manifest. There are economies in 
time for the student, and many think that at least a year of life may 
be thus saved by counting work of a professional character toward 
the academic degree. It is also believed that this early specializa- 
tion gives to the latter part of a college course a more intense and 
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real interest, and sustains the purpose of the student. It is certain 
that more exacting standards of education will be enforced and 
more thorough instruction will be given by this method. It is no 
small advantage to a student in a professional course to be kept in 
daily contact with other persons who are pursuing different lines of 
work. Narrowness of vision and of sympathy is fatal to one en- 
gaged in social service. 

Three grades of educational work seem to be required by our situ- 
ation: the training of subordinates, the training and education of 
leaders, and the preparation of investigators and inventors. The 
requirements for entrance to the first grade of instruction intended 
for subordinates may be no more than graduation from a grammar 
school ; for leaders, graduation from a good high school should pre- 
cede a college course; and for the highest form of education, the 
graduate departments of the universities furnish the courses of study 
required. 

The curriculum in the first grade may extend over two years, 
with daily practice in actual service. The college course should be 
four or five years, with periods of practice in connection with prac- 
tical superintendents. In the professional college the first two 
years may well be given to general culture; mathematics enough to 
take the conceit out of freshmen, physical science to give habits of 
observation and reasoning ; language enough to make use of modern 
literature on the subject in hand and to give means of communica- 
tion with our polyglot urban population; and history to reveal the 
roots of our civilization. More directly professional studies would 
be statistics, economics, political science, sociology and, for many 
lines of work, psychology and pedagogy. 

Every professional course should be connected with technical prac- 
tice. Academic education is essential but not adequate; and it would 
be exceedingly unfortunate, both for college and practice, if there 
should be any divorce between them. Professional teachers whose 
business is to teach can give instruction better than busy persons in 
an office ; but the days devoted to practice must be under the eye and 
hand of a competent and intelligent superintendent and in the actual 
service for which preparation is made. The spirit of such a school 
is a vital matter. Such service calls for patient, self-denying, self- 
sacrificing toil. The salaries are not usually attractive, although 
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there is a manifest readiness to pay more than formerly for better 
service; and the effect of raising the educational requirements will 
be to elevate the dignity and increase the wages of the members 
of these new professions. In any case the reward will be in the 
consciousness of devotion and in the evidence of good done; and the 
salary will be merely the means of supporting life that humanity 
may be helped. Only illumined and inspired personality is creative 
and communicative. 

No sectarian test should be applied. No theological system need 
be taught. And if an agnostic wishes to enjoy the course of study 
in order to devote life to human ministry he should be as welcome 
as those who hold to the traditional creeds. Directors and teach- 
ers must be enthusiastic without hysterics, and religious without 
being proselyters. The divine in man is our hope. No one can 
help redeem men who has lost all faith in redeeming purpose and 
forces. The vision of immortality, not merely of people of genius, 
but of all men, gives to the meanest and worst man dignity and 
worth. The whole world is not to be compared for a moment with 
one of the least and the most wicked of God’s immortal children. 


Some such simple, rational, sympathetic religion must be at the heart 
of such a school if it is to fulfil its mission. It must be scientific, 
exact, thorough, conscientious, and at the same time consecrated. 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
Chaplain of the University of Chicago 
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ENDOWED PROFESSORSHIPS FOR WOMEN 


I have given the title ‘“ Endowed Professorships for Women” to 
the subject which I wish to bring before you today for the sake of 
simplicity, but I must premise that what I have in mind is not so 
much the regular full professorship in one of our larger colleges, 
but rather what the Germans have a good name for, a docentship — 
a modest position, suitable for the beginner in college work, but one 
which offers the compensation that instead of being all work and 
no research, it gives to its holder a large amount of time in which 
to carry on the studies which he is himself interested in. It is 
these minor professorships which, as the next stage in the advance- 
ment of women, I wish to show the necessity for and the possibility 
of obtaining, not exceptionally, as is now the case, but in numbers 
proportional to the number of young women who are already fitted 
to hold them. 

It is a comparatively new thing for women to have either the 
possibility or the desire to carry their studies so far as to meet the 
present requirements for the college professor. It is hard for us 
to realize — so familiar a feature of modern life has the college girl 
become — that it is only about forty years since it has been pos- 
sible for women to obtain a college education, in anything like the 
proper sense of the term; and it is a still shorter time since such a 
rara avis as the doctor of philosophy first came into existence among 
women. But the world is moving rapidly in these days, as regards 
the affairs of the more modest sex, and it is now no inconsiderable 
number of women who have absolved the requirements of the high- 
est rank of scholarship. At the same time there has been a great 
change in the demands of the colleges as regards the preparation re- 
quired of their young professors. For many years, in the history 
of education in this country, nothing more than a diploma from 
some reputable college was essential to the obtaining of the posi- 
tion of assistant or instructor in an institution of corresponding 
rank, but that state of thing is now very nearly superseded, and 
the young person who wishes to enter upon the professorial career 
must have had something far more brilliant than this in the way of 
preparation. He must either have taken the degree of doctor of 
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philosophy, or, if he has not actually obtained the degree, he must 
have carried out a course of study somewhat equivalent to what is 
required for that; to be a plain college graduate is no longer 
a sufficient foundation for the honors of the professor’s life. Thus 
the existence of women who have secured for themselves the 
highest possible degree of training, coincides with the advent of 
greater stringency in the requirements for college appointments. 
It is true that the same thing holds for men: where doctors of 
philosophy were once the exception, they are now the rule, and 
he who wishes to become a college professor is quite prepared to 
give three years to study after he has obtained his college diploma. 
But here the resemblance ends: the exacting positions are filled to 
too large an extent by the highly trained of one sex only; the 
women have not as yet been given a representation in proportion 
to their attainments. It is this discrepancy that we are anxious 
to see removed. It does not exist, I believe, to the same extent 
among the simple college graduates; they are more likely to be 
able to get positions as good as they are qualified for than are their 
more learned sisters. There is not so great a pressure for these 
positions on the part of young men, for men have other openings 
which are more lucrative, and women are as yet content, poor things, 
with very modest salaries. For instance, statistics of Barnard Col- 
lege, just issued, show that of the students graduated during its 
eleven years of existence, ten per cent of those who are teaching 
at all are teaching in colleges. This is a very satisfactory show- 
ing, as far as it goes, and it is doubtless representative of other 
colleges, but such college positions as this are for the most part 
those which involve a large amount of drudgery, and which afford 
very little time for the work of the investigator. It is the more 
highly trained who are most deserving of our sympathy. It is for 
them that we wish to secure — by hothouse methods if necessary — 
not the position of the overworked teacher in the smaller colleges 
but rather the minor professorships in the major universities, those 
which offer leisure at first, and, later, opportunity for advancement. 
How great is the number of women who are fitted to hold pro- 
fessorships of this kind — how large is the class in behalf of which 
I wish to arouse your sympathy? As far as it consists of young 
women who have studied in Europe, no statistics (as I am informed 
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by officers of your Association) have as yet been collected, but it 
must be, I am convinced, no inconsiderable number. It is now 
some fifteen years since the Association of Collegiate Alumnae took 
up the task of sending young women to Europe to study at some 
great university, and it was not very much later that the Woman’s 
Education Association of Boston joined them in this good work. 
You are all familiar with the statistics of what has been accom- 
plished by these two organizations; our devoted chairman of the 
Fellowship Committee gives you each year a report on this subject 
which is of absorbing interest. I do not need to remind you at this 
time of its details. Our means have been painfully limited, and 
our results have not been anything startling as regards the number 
of women doctors of philosophy that we have produced, but ours 
has been the work of the pioneer, and it is a beginning that has been 
largely followed. There are already many colleges at which Euro- 
pean fellowships are obtainable by clever girls. And in addition 
to the endowed study at foreign universities, there are now, of 
course, many young women who have the courage to use their own 
fortunes, or such sums as they can extract from parents who are 
no longer so obdurate as they were twenty years ago, in going to 
Europe for the three years’ work necessary to the attaining of the 
doctorate. 

But it is no longer necessary to cross the ocean in order to be- 
come a scholar of distinction —a great change has taken place in 
the character of the training that can be obtained in this country. 
It is now a good many years ago that the Johns Hopkins University 
was very proud of the fact that a brilliant young student of phys- 
ics, drawn by the fame of Professor Rowland, returned to Balti- 
more from the University of Berlin because he found that better 
advantages for his particular work were to be had at the American 
university. Since that time, half'a dozen other universities have 
added vastly to their equipment for doing admirable work in the 
way of instruction in learning and in research, and there has been, 
correspondingly, a large addition to the number of students, both 
young men and young women, who are content to take their doc- 
torate in this country. The actual number of young women who 
have had conferred upon them the degree of doctor of philosophy at 
institutions in this country, from 1894 to and including 1902, is 224. 
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Prior to 1894 the statistics collected by the Bureau of Education do 
not give the number of such degrees conferred upon men and 
women separately, but the Commissioner of Education, Mr. Harris, 
has very courteously had examined for me the catalogues of the 
ieading institutions from 1880 to 1894, and it appears that during 
that time the degree was conferred on not less than thirty-one 
women. This gives 255 as the entire number of women who hold a 
doctorate from an American institution —a number which I am 
sure you will find to be surprisingly large. It is evident that it is 
high time for us to consider seriously what steps can be taken to 
start these doctors of philosophy on the career which they long for 
and which is indeed their due. 

For at present these clever women find no proper field for the 
exercise of their powers. A certain number of them, of course, end 
by marrying. I should not say that they end by marrying, for 
their marriage is very frequently of such a kind as to bring them 
into university circles, and to give them admirable opportunities 
for carrying on their studies. And where it is not of this kind, we 
mav be well content that they are handing on their good qualities in 
the way of intellectual endowment to a new generation of still more 
admirably developed human beings. But not all of them marry; 
and for those who do not, the natural sequel to their long years of 
hard labor should be to enter at once upon the assistant professor- 
ships in the colleges and universities. But here their troubles begin; 
it is only a very small number of the college positions that are open 
to them. For the young man who returns from Europe with his 
doctor’s degree, and with the abstruse thesis which every one, clever 
or stupid, who studies at a German university is supposed to be 
able to turn out, the case is very different. Occasionally, it is true, 
by ill luck, he fails to find at once the opening that he is adapted to 
fitting into, but for the most part the colleges stand ready to seize 
upon these gifted beings the moment that they become full fledged 
(provided only they are of the right sex) and to put them into the 
first stage of that career which is to end, in course of time, in the 
full professorship. But for the women, the teaching positions that 
are at all worthy of their powers are few in number. The pro- 
portion of those who, after their brilliant preparation for the high- 
est work, find that there is nothing in the world for them to do 
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save the drudgery of teaching in the public schools is large, and is 
constantly becoming larger. Some, of course, find openings in the 
women’s colleges, but the women’s colleges are few in number, and 
it is not even desirable that all of the teachers in them should be 
women. For most, as far as consequences are concerned, the cer- 
tificate of their doctorate is but an empty honor. It is related in 
my family that, when I was two years old, I was allowed one day to 
go to school. I had heard it said that school was a place to which 
one went in order to get one’s education, and when the teacher 
gave me a little printed “ reward of merit,” such as the good chil- 
dren were in the habit of receiving in those days, I brought it 
home, and I said with the utmost satisfaction, “1 went to school to 
get my education, and I got it.’ That is the case with our clever 
girls —they go to Germany and get the parchments, beautifully 
signed and sealed, that proclaim them to be doctors of philosophy, 
but no further consequences follow. They have nothing but the 
empty satisfaction of exhibiting their “tickets”; the pleasurable 
work and the adequate emoluments that ought to follow are not 
forthcoming. That they are not, is not due to any fundamental 
principle of nature which makes women incapable of filling such 
positions. The battle on this point has already been fought out in 
most branches of activity, and settled on the side of fairness and of 
justice. The editors of reviews and the publishers of books do not 
ask, with reference to a given manuscript, “Is the author of it a 
woman?” but simply, “ Is what she has to offer a thing of value?” 
All we ask is that the college positions (at least in the co-educa- 
tional colleges) should be filled in this same dispassionate way, by 
doctors of philosophy without regard to their sex, or with very little 
regard to their sex — with the understanding, say, that whenever 
the woman applicant for a position is distinctly superior to the man, 
she shall have the position. That this is not already the case is a 
residuum of prejudice on the part of the unfair sex which is cer- 
tainly not destined to survive much longer. Can there be any doubt 
that if women were freely appointed to the docentships in the great 
universities, they would be successful in the function for which the 
docentship exists—the carrying out of original investigations? 
Women do just as well as men in the work which leads to the doc- 
tor’s thesis. It is a woman, Mrs. Lewis, who, in the face of great 
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difficulty, discovered and photographed the earliest copy of a Gos- 
pel, what is now known as the Lewis palimpsest, and who has been 
given the degree of doctor of philosophy by the University of 
Halle in recognition of her achievement. No American man has 
ever done such important and profound work in mathematics as has 
the Russian woman, Kovalewsky. And certainly at this moment, 
when the whole world of science has been stirred to its depths by 
a woman, Madame Sklodowska-Curie, it is not the time to doubt 
that women can make discoveries! The discovery of radium is 
not only changing our views of nature, but, if it is given its full 
significance, it should deal a final blow to the belief that women 
can not do great things in science; from this one case it might be 
inferred, with far better logic than has been traditionally employed 
against our sex, that women are quite as likely as men to make 
great discoveries — indeed, that they are vastly more likely; for, 
out of the small number of women who have physical laboratories 
of their own, that one should make the great discovery of the time 
shows a far greater proportion of genius to opportunity than has 
ever been exhibited by men. It can never be predicted where the 
fire of genius will strike next. Just now it is a Spaniard, Ramon y 
Cajal, at whose feet the physiologists of the world are sitting. In 
the case of radium, the splendid laboratories of Germany and Eng- 
land and America have been passed by, and it is a Polish woman, 
and next to her, a Canadian man, to whom we must go to find out 
new things — Madame Curie in France and Professor Rutherford 
in Montreal. Who knows when an American woman will be the 
one on whom the sacred fire alights? It is at least our duty to 
create for her the opportunity without which she will have been 
endowed with genius in vain. 

It is evident that there is already a considerable number of women 
who are quite capable of filling the minor college professor- 
ships ; that it would be greatly to the advantage of the world in gen- 
eral if they were doing the work for which they are fully fitted; and 
that for women themselves there would be an immense gain in the 
respect in which they are held, in the salaries which they can com- 
mand, and the original work which they are in a position to produce, 
if it should become an understood thing that there is nothing strange 
or unusual in a woman’s holding a college professorship. 
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‘That this is a part of the general course of development of the 
status of women, and that it is the step that is destined to be taken 
next, there can be no question. Is there not some means by which 
we can hasten its advent? We can not hope to get money enough 
to create professorships for women on any large scale, but measures 
need not be brilliant in order to be efficient. It is the first step 
which counts, as well as costs. A great deal is accomplished by 
very slender means when a given weight is used as a starting-load 
for overcoming friction; and by the simple opening of a single door, 
one can often, as in the case of Clerk-Maxwell’s hypothetical de- 
mons, remove the obstacle which prevents the beginning of a new 
strong movement for which the time is ripe. It is just such a little 
push as this on the part of some beneficent intelligence — in this 
instance not by demons but by our Association (or by one formed 
expressly for the purpose )— that I wish to see exerted in behalf of 
the highly trained college woman. If we should simply found a 
few professorships, of such a nature as to attract attention on ac- 
count of a special degree of distinction attached to them, it would 
go far to remove the prejudice which now exists against the idea of 
college professorships held by women. The plan that I have in 
mind is this: Instead of waiting for the colleges to offer profes- 
sorships to our young doctors of philosophy, I would suggest that 
we offer our young doctors of philosophy as professors to the col- 
leges — and not in the way of founding fixed professorships in any 
given college, but rather of establishing what may be called peri- 
patetic professorships, to be held, in any particular case, by our 
most available young woman and at the college or the university 
which shall best fulfil certain requirements of ours which I shall 
state in a moment. In the first place, the holder of this professor- 
ship would be, of course, the most brilliant young woman that we 
can find (among those doctors of philosophy who are not already 
satisfactorily provided for) ; we have already had much experience 
in the mechanism of finding a brilliant young woman, through the 
awarding of our European fellowship, and we know that the only 
difficulty is to make a proper choice among too many deserving ap- 
plicants. In this case, the successful candidate should be one who 
has taken the doctor’s degree with great distinction, and who has 
already given evidence of capacity for doing original work; she 
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will be one who is eager for the opportunity to undertake further 
research, and who is fitted, by health, energy, experience and nat- 
ural endowment, to carry it out. Her salary will be furnished by 
the association —a modest one, but comparable with the salaries 
received in colleges by young men when entering upon the profes- 
sor’s career — say a thousand dollars a year, until we are in a po- 
sition to do something better. The appointment would be for one 
year, to be renewed at the discretion of the Association. But the 
important feature of the plan lies in the manner of selecting the col- 
lege at which this brilliant young woman is to hold her professor- 
ship. The choice is to lie in her own hands, subject to the approval 
of the association which makes the award. The college chosen 
must be, of course, one in which she shall be allowed to give, each 
year, at least one brief course of lectures — it may be a longer or 4 
shorter course, as circumstances shall decide; if it is a long one, 
she will constitute an efficient member of the college staff; if it is a 
short one, she will have all the more time for her own investiga- 
tions. This condition being satisfied, our young woman is to select 
the university where she can best pursue her chosen line of re- 
search — the university, that is to say, which has the most distin- 
guished and the most inspiring professors, and which also offers her 
the best laboratory (or other) facilities for the carrying on of her 
work, 

Simple as this plan is, it will be found, I believe, to have several 
very important advantages. The secret of the brilliant work which 
it is the regular thing for the German professor to produce, through- 
out a long life, is the docentship with which his active life begins. 
Before he is tied down to the duties of the full professor, he is 
given once more a preliminary period of growth and development. 
For five to ten years, frequently, he gives only a very small number 
of lectures, and he lives in the midst of all the enthusiasms of a 
great university with almost unbroken leisure for carrying on his 
own studies and researches. It is this leisure, and opportunity, 
and freedom from care, that we wish to secure for the fortunate 
holder of our docentship. The university which she should select 
would appreciate the distinction which would lie in its being chosen 
as the best place in the country for carrying on the subject of chem- 
istry, or physics, or physiology, or Greek, or whatever her special 
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topic might be; and this would constitute a temptation to it to 
allow her to give her modest little course of lectures. Moreover, 
the university would at the same time be adding an assistant pro- 
fessor to its staff of instructors without being obliged to contribute 
anything toward his salary. There are not many universities in 
the country which are so highly endowed as to be insensible to 
this consideration. To select the chosen young women of the 
country, even though it be at first only a very few of them, and to 
tide them over the years that must elapse between their becoming 
mature enough and distinguished enough to be full professors; to 
prevent them from sinking into plain school teachers, and losing, 
in the treadmill of ceaseless duties, all their fresh interest in their 
work — this is to do them an inestimable benefit. But, by far the 
most important of all, to create a few first-class women college 
professors who would not otherwise exist would be to make a dis- 
tinct contribution toward the furthering of the rights and privileges 
of the sex in general. 


CHRISTINE LADD FRANKLIN 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF ALICE FREEMAN 
PALMER 


How impossible it is to think of Mrs. Palmer in the past tense. 
As I rise in this Association of Collegiate Alumnae it seems that 
her eager and responsive face must be waiting with its welcome 
for each one, with its quick light of recognition and its fresh en- 
thusiasm. Who among us has not felt the force of that glowing 
personality which threw itself so eagerly into the pursuits of all 
with whom she came into contact! She gave herself so unre- 
servedly to each individual. At one time it was the Girls’ Institute 
in Spain; at another the interests of the State Board of Education ; 
at another the affairs of this Association; at another the personal 
concern of some girl who was struggling for an education; or it 
might be the larger affairs of college life, of the welfare of the 
Harvard students — with whom Dr. Palmer is such an influence — 
or the welfare of the multitudes of Wellesley girls, who were al- 
ways her girls. One felt the genuineness of it all. It was not a 
perfunctory interest, something that could be assumed and laid 
aside; it was an abiding interest in each thing which she under- 
took to do which she carried in her heart. The multiplicity of 
the demands which were made upon her and her response to them 
showed the versatility of her nature, which makes it difficult to 
give any adequate characterization of the life that she lived or the 
person that she was. 

We met in the early days of sudden bereavement, to speak and 
think of Mrs. Palmer, to express the love and gratitude which 
was in our hearts, for her friendship, for her helpfulness, for what 
she had been to each one of us. Her whole life was glorified by her 
passing, and with reverence and joy we approached the open portal 
into the unknown, and followed that bright spirit with loving praise. 
And now, a year later, in the light of common day, the pure clear 
daylight by which we live, which is also the same light as that 
which the setting sun turns to mists of glory, we come together 
once more to speak of her, as she would wish to be spoken of, not 
in any sense as a saint but as a very human woman, whose power 
lay in her humanity; whose very failings were those of an ardent 
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and generous nature; whose life was a constant triumph over ex- 
ternal conditions. Her own sincerity of intention, her own force 
of goodness, her own cleverness of mind overcame the limitations 
of untrained beginnings. She used herself to say laughingly that 
she was a “raw girl” when she went to Michigan. She saw and 
admired in older women the fine flavor of repose, which was the 
result of being rather than doing. She loved the domestic side of 
a woman’s life; she proved it by her own action. And who may 
dare to say what that side was, for after all we see only the 
“world’s side.” 


Thus they see you, praise you, think they know you, 


as Mr. Browning said of his wife, and even her near friends can 
have but a partial knowledge of what she really was. The claims of 
the world, the claims of the causes for which she worked, were strong 
upon her. Her days were full of engagements, public and private. 
With an activity which few women could endure to continue, year 
after year she gave of herself in public addresses, in private con- 
ferences. She fulfilled her own genius, working freely and un- 
sparingly. In speaking of her to her friends, | may say that if she 
could have added to this zeal a certain power of reserve, we might 
have had her longer with us. The injunction to love our neighbor 
as ourselves implies justice to ourselves. Mrs. Palmer proceeded 
on the old ascetic plan, though she would have disclaimed it, and 
gave of herself, her time, her interest, with an intensity which 
could not but prove exhausting to both body and mind. Quantity 
is not always quality. There are the poets of one poem, and the 
poets of many. It was in a broad and flowing river, with sparkling 
surface, that Mrs. Palmer’s sympathy flowed to all the world. 

It was my fortune to meet Mrs. Palmer first in her Wellesley 
surroundings, when as a young president she was hardly more than 
a girl among her girls; and yet, such a controlling personality and 
energy as pervaded the whole college life! 

There have been in America since the very early days able and 
devoted school teachers, women who had large views and high aims 
for their scholars. Catherine Sedgwick and Mary Lyon are notable 
examples of this. But both of these women relied almost exclu- 
sively upon their personal influence with their students. And great 
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as the force and power of personality are, essential as they are, Mrs. 
Palmer saw the time had come for laying the foundations of a 
college administration which should include not only direct in- 
fluence but should guide and co-ordinate the efforts of others into 
an effective whole. With the insight of a pioneer she seized strategic 
points, not only laboring for the college alone, but organizing fitting 
schools, which should fulfil college requirements of preparation. 

It has been said of women that they are naturally adapted from 
the course of their long training and inherited tendencies to view 
matters in minute detail, that each piece of work may be admirably 
done without full comprehension of the direction in which effort 
must be applied to attain some large result. But it was certainly 
one of Mrs. Palmer’s characteristics that she had the seeing eye 
and the comprehending mind, that she saw the end from the begin- 
ning, and never in the multiplicity of detail lost her hold upon the 
larger issues which were to her the inspiration and the goal of all 
her effort. 

I shall never forget her encouragement once, when, oppressed 
by the great variety of demands which are necessarily made upon 
one at the head of a large institution, she exclaimed, “ But it is 
that that makes life interesting!” There was, in fact, nothing 
too small for her to interest herself in, and nothing too great. It 
was all service, to be loyally accomplished. 

The elasticity of her mind was most remarkable. She turned 
from grave to gay with the heartiest enjoyment, and took up her 
work only refreshed by the period of relaxation. 

It is related of her that at one of the early council meetings in 
the first years of her presidency at Wellesley, when some grave 
academic questions were being discussed without much prospect 
of coming to a conclusion, Miss Freeman was called to the door 
of the faculty parlor and found there the housekeeper of Dana Hall, 
who had insisted upon seeing Miss Freeman. She had a carriage 
waiting at the door to take her to Dana Hall to see the dress re- 
hearsal of a French comedy, which was being given. The humor 
of the situation struck Miss Freeman and returning to the room 
she announced to the assembled professors that she had been called 
away on pressing business for an hour, and requested one of them 
to take the chair. My informant says: “A carriage was waiting 
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and Miss Freeman gleefully drove to Dana Hall, flashed in at the 
performance, laughed steadily for half an hour, and came back to 
the tired council blithe and breezy to swing the discussion on to a 
prompt conclusion.” 

People used to wonder that she could make such frequent ad- 
dresses and undertake so many toilsome journeys to visit out-of-the- 
way schools. But she was partly strengthened by her real enjoyment 
of the novelty of the situation and found zest in the contrasts which 
were presented to her. She had the real courage that can endure 
hardship. But it certainly added a piquancy to it to be able to 
turn a trying experience into an extremely amusing story, which 
she was sure to do the moment it was over. 

One of the gifts which Mrs. Palmer possessed to an eminent 
degree was her power of presenting her subject in a fascinating 
manner; she had persuasive power with an eloquence all her own. 
This power was the result of her extremely quick mind, which 
saw the bearings of the case to an unusual degree, and her ready 
sympathy, which perceived instantly the effect of what was said 
upon her audience. She had the orator’s intuition and knew how 
to hold an audience. This was noticeable, President Angell says, 
in her commencement oration at the time of her graduation from 
Michigan University. She also was singularly untrammeled by 
her own preparation. I have known her to throw over absolutely 
the speech which she had prepared and rely upon the inspiration 
of the moment, which served her so well. When she found that 
her subject did not fit in with what had been said by other speakers, 
or that there was some aspect which had been neglected or over- 
stated in the preceding remarks, she would boldly cast all her prepa- 
ration to the winds and deliver an entirely different speech from 
that which she had intended to make —a speech conciliatory or 
persuasive or emphasizing some half-forgotten side of the ques- 
tion — in a way to make the whole meeting a success rather than 
to achieve any personal triumph. 

I think that all who have worked with Mrs. Palmer must have 
been thoroughly convinced of the wonderful absence of personal 
motive in the work that she did. I do not mean that she did not 
take delight in the legitimate success which she achieved and that 
she was not made proud and happy by the admiration of her 

> 
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friends; but that she cared so supremely for the work in hand that 
she would as willingly accept any minor and inconspicuous por- 
tion of it as take the leadership. And how often her leadership 
was kept out of sight, and results were obtained which no one 
knew she had worked for. 

Her dealing with students as a whole was marked with great 
ingenuity and cleverness. Her cleverness with individual students 
was no less marked. She had a gift for people ; she had the intuition 
for numbers of people, as well as individuals. Those who had 
the privilege of sharing her hospitality will recall with joy the 
freedom of the delightful intercourse in that charming house, with 
its scholarly head and its graceful hostess, who put every one 
who came near her at her ease, and where the conversation flowed 
at a high level. 

Her judgment of people was a very unerring one. Though not 
in any sense a profound scholar, yet her reading was wide in many 
directions and she had the intuitive appreciation of the quality of 
the person she met, unerringly recognizing ability and finding it 
sometimes under unpromising exteriors. It was through this 
quality that she was so widely consulted by heads of schools and 
other institutions of learning as to candidates for positions of trust. 
Her memory was unfailing and her judgment sound, so that she 
was always ready to respond to such requests with helpful sugges- 
tions. This wonderful power of giving advice became especially 
marked in the last years of her life, and she was turned to by many 
a perplexed college officer in search of the right person. 

Her nature was so joyous that her healthful vivacity was con- 
tagious and inspiring, and one felt that there were the deeper springs 
of joy which made the incommunicable foundation of her life. I 
think few, until after her death, knew of the hymns and verses 
which it was her custom to write during almost the whole of her life. 
As far back as 1883 she wrote the Lend a Hand verses, which were 
published by the Lend a Hand Society and have been sung in many 


of the clubs. They were new to me and perhaps will be to those 
assembled here: 
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FOUR MOTTOES 


Look up and not down, out and not in, forward and not back, and lend a 
hand. Harry Wadsworth. 


“Look up and not down!” Do you mind how the tree-top 
Rejoices in sunshine denied to its root? 
And hear how the lark, gazing skyward, is flooding 
All earth with its song, while the ground bird is mute? 


“Look out and not in!” See the sap rushing outward 
In leaf, bud, and blossom. All winter it lay 
Imprisoned, while earth wore a white desolation. 
Now nature is glad with the beauty of May. 


“ Look forward, not back!” ’Tis the chant of creation, 
The chime of the seasons as onward they roll; 
’Tis the pulse of the world, ’tis the hope of the ages, 
This voice of the Lord in the depths of the soul. 


“Lend a hand!” Like the sun that turns night into morning, 
The moon that guides storm-driven sailors to land. 
Ah! life were worth living with this for its watchword, 
“Look up, out, and forward, and each lend a hand!” 


Wellesley College A. E. F. 


The hymn which was sung at the memorial service in Cambridge 
in January 1903 will also be recalled by all who heard it for its 
absolute trust and childlike confidence. Still another hymn has been 
sent to me by Professor Palmer, written in the last year of her life: 


A COMMUNION HYMN 


How sweet and silent is the place, 
My God, alone with thee! 

Awaiting thy clear touch of grace, 
Thy heavenly mystery. 


So many ways thou hast, dear Lord, 
My longing heart to fill, 

Thy lovely world, thy spoken word, 
The doing thy sweet will, 


Giving thy children living bread, 
Leading thy weak ones on, 

The touch of dear hands on my head, 
The thought of loved ones gone. 


“Communion with thy saints,” my God, 
I know, I do believe, 
And so “ forgiveness of my sins ” 
I trust I may receive. 


Lead me by many paths, dear Lord, 
But always in thy way; 

And help me make my earth a heaven 
Till next Communion Day. 
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The simplicity of these hymns is the evidence of their sincer- 
ity. They were the private ejaculations of a devout soul. Those 
who have heard Mrs. Palmer pray at the opening of some of the 
meetings at which she was called to preside, had a new light thrown 
upon her character. The strain of eloquence into which she natu- 
rally rose revealed a soul in habitual communion with the Unseen, 
and lifted the veil in a way which nothing else could. 

Those of the Association who were in New England last winter 
and through the springtime, when memorial meetings were held, 
could not but be profoundly impressed with the homage and rev- 
erent affection with which her name was spoken. At that first 
meeting on the day near the end of the year, when her friends 
came together in one of the smaller halls near the State House — 
in Boston, when each spoke in an entirely informal way of some 
trait or characteristic which had impressed itself in his knowledge 
of Mrs. Palmer; when Mr. Gilder sent his loving poem of apprecia- 
tion and President Eliot uttered his memorable sentences; when 
from colleges far and near came the word of reverent affection 
and from her own students that note of pride and of joy in the 
achievements of her life — that meeting was to me the most won- 
derful tribute to any woman or to any person in which it ever has 
been my privilege to share. We met with full hearts, realizing 
for the first time that we should see her face no more, and as each 
one added his word of praise, the life which had been lived grew 
again before our eyes, drawn in nobler proportions than any one 
of us had been able to see it individually. One touch was added 
to another, as an artist completes a portrait, until in its full beauty, 
the life of Alice Freeman Palmer in its far-reaching influence, in 
its lofty idealism, in its forgetfulness of self, stood before us.? 

And then followed the meeting at Appleton Chapel, when the 
presidents of universities and colleges spoke of what she had been 
as they had known her. It was a touching circumstance that the 
choirs of Harvard University and Wellesley College should have 
had part in that service, the young men on whom she had so much 
influence and the young women for whom her life had been one long 
devotion. It was appropriate that these voices should join in her 


1 The addresses given at this meeting were printed in a special Memorial 
Publication issued by the A. C. A. in March 1903. 
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praise, as well as the voices of her elders and contemporaries, who 
had known her from her earliest beginning and followed her career 
with pride and affection. 

These meetings to perpetuate her name and commemorate her 
work resulted in the movement to found memorials in the various 
institutions with which she was most closely connected. As the 
first object suggested, the endowment of the presidency of Wellesley 
was presented, and I am happy to announce that at the present 
time the sum of $28,307.35 has been received toward this endow- 
ment, which makes a good beginning. The total amount which 
was mentioned by the committee having the matter in charge was 
$150,000. The second object mentioned by the memorial committee 
was the endowment of the Alice Freeman Palmer Scholarship at 
Wellesley, College, enlarging it to a fellowship, to be endowed in 
the sum of $25,000. This has already been accomplished and an- 
nouncement has been sent out by the president and faculty of 
Wellesley College, asking for candidates for this fellowship, to be 
awarded next spring. A fellowship fund, to be administered by the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, is the third upon the list, and I 
know that many members of this Association are greatly interested 
in this project. 

The other objects also, I am sure you bear in mind — the scholar- 
ships at the normal schools with which Mrs. Palmer was connected; 
the contribution to the new building for the Industrial Institute 
for Girls in Spain, a cause in which she worked with untiring zeal; 
a fund for professorships at Wellesley and at Radcliffe which should 
recognize her interest in both institutions. These are all objects 
which appeal to every lover of the cause of education and every 
admirer of Mrs. Palmer’s work in that cause. 

A good beginning has already been made. The inspiration of 
her presence we still feel as an incentive to all work in the cause 
of uplifting women. It seems to me that one of Mrs. Palmer’s 
remarkable characteristics was that, with all her gifts of conversa- 
tion and powers of interesting men, she had the greatest loyalty to 
her own sex. It never could be said of her that she was more ad- 
mired by either men or women. Her charm was a universal charm 
and an impersonal one in a way, in spite of its great personality, 
for it was exercised upon all who came within her circle. 










She gave 
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a doll to a child so that it became a precious gift; and she would 
enter into the difficulties and aspirations of some perplexed and 
learned scholar in a way which made the conversation with her 
illuminating. 

She used her whole personality, not her mind, not her feelings, 
not her physical powers separately, but all together. She threw 
whatever she was and had into the effort before her, and the effort 
was always to convince persons, to convert each one to the ideal for 
which she was then so ardently laboring. 

She did not leave many written discourses. The effect of per- 
sonality on personality was the instrument which she used ; so that in 
some sense her fame and influence may be ephemeral, and yet in an- 
other sense it will truly live in the minds of all who knew her and all 
who felt the power of her life. 

It is a life which can bear the light of common day; a life of such 
simple goodness, nourished by unseen springs, that all who came 
near her felt its power; a life of such sympathy that it was unstint- 
edly poured out. Her high courage faced and conquered adverse 
conditions. She opened new doors for women and was among the 
very first to pass through them. She reconciled the new and the 
old conceptions of women; for in her own life she combined in a 
very remarkable degree the traditional feminine virtues and the 
wider activities of women for the ideals of life, for freedom, for 
truth, for the highest development of the individual. 


CAROLINE HAZARD 
President of Wellesley College 
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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE HELD AT 
MILWAUKEE 

GENERAL REPORT 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae was opened by a session on Thursday, November 5, 1903, at 2 p. m. 
in the Pfister Hotel club-room, Milwaukee. The President, Mrs. Lucien 
Howe, was in the chair. In behalf of the Milwaukee Branch, Mrs. Thorsen, 
its president, welcomed the Association as follows: 

It may well be deemed a privilege this afternoon, in behalf of the 
Milwaukee Branch, to welcome to our city in your persons the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae. Our hearts are open to welcome you, our 
city is at your disposal. We have looked forward for many moons to 
the time when this gathering of college women should grace us with 
their presence, and the time has now come when we shall reap the 
benefit of your counsel and profit by the words of wisdom which fall 
from your lips. 

We count it a happy omen that the keynote of the conference is 
philanthropy. In the rush of modern life woman has not lost her birth- 
right, the gift to be a “very ministering angel,’ though we trust no 
longer “ uncertain, coy and hard to please.” Coy, I do not know; but 
surely not uncertain; rather very certain in the high standard she main- 
tains; and hard to please only as virtue is difficult. During the years 
which pass so swiftly over our heads a certain idea has slowly dawned 
on my mind, a pure case of original research, yet I have seldom dared 
even to whisper it. But last June, in the Phi Beta Kappa address at 
Vassar, so distinguished a citizen and man of the world as Whitelaw 
Reid corroborated my idea in no uncertain terms, in alluding quite simply 
and naturally to the “superior moral nature of women,” as though this 
were a recognized fact. My theory, which I had sometimes thought 
rather a bold one, thus blossomed into the light of day. He appealed 
to our stronger instincts toward goodness and good order as a conserva- 
tive influence to safeguard the world. May we not, then, just among 
ourselves, modestly recognize these gifts, only bravely to take up the 
burdens which they entail? Superior moral nature — noblesse oblige! 

May I ask that a thought be given to what may be considered a new 
field in philanthropy? It is related of one of our great trusts that its 
stock had been so thoroughly watered that it was doubtful if its stock- 
holders would realize even riparian rights on their shares. So I some- 
times think in this twentieth century one’s time is so thoroughly 
watered with a multiplicity of occupations — charities, lectures, society 
and what not—that the soul has difficulty to realize for itself even 
riparian rights on the flight of time. We have been promised some of 
that repose which comes from the possession of some precious leisure. 
Is it not time we should have just a glimpse of that leisure? A Japanese 
from a neighboring university, in lecturing recently in our city, spoke 
of the strenuous life of the modern woman. Must we turn from this 
to the “slothful ease which rests in idleness”? Let this body of women, 
with noble aims and with earnest, well-trained minds, teach us some 
way to solve this very pressing problem of our age. And in pursuance 
of this aim, do not hasten too quickly to leave us, but linger to enjoy 
among us the welcome which radiates from Milwaukee’s hospitable 
heart. Once more I shower a welcome upon you. 
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Mrs. Howe, in replying, said that it was a privilege to extend the first 
formal thanks to the Milwaukee Branch for the welcome they had given the 
Association, and especially for the opportunity afforded for seeing the 
University of Wisconsin, and to express the Association’s appreciation of the 
charming and gracious hospitality there shown, and admiration of the execu- 
tive ability which carried through the details of the day with such perfec- 
tion. After referring to the effective work done by the branches in their 
different communities, Mrs. Howe spoke of the valuable work of the small 
groups of alumnae, and even isolated alumnae, in the southern states, in 
arousing an interest in education, in promoting libraries, in raising and 
administering scholarships, and in establishing good secondary schools for 
girls. She then read the announcement of the formation of the Southern 
Association of College Women, organized last summer at Knoxville, Tenn. 
The corporate members of the new association are “all universities and 
colleges recognized by the Association of Collegiate Alumnae,” also the 
Woman's College of Baltimore, Columbian University, Sophie Newcomb 
College, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Trinity College of North Caro- 
lina and the following universities: Vanderbilt, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, Alabama, West Virginia, Missouri and Texas. The purposes 
of the new society are “to unite college women in the South for the pro- 
motion of higher education for women; to raise the standard of education 
for women; to develop preparatory schools, and to define the line of demarca- 
tion between preparatory schools and colleges.” This association had its rise 
in the clubs of southern girls in northern colleges, and it plans to do in the 
South such work as the Association of Collegiate Alumnae is now doing, but 
the leaders in the new society feel that for many years to come there will be 
need of a distinctly southern association devoted to southern problems. In 
conclusion Mrs. Howe spoke of the importance of the work undertaken by 
the new association, and asked the members of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae to express to the Southern Association of College Women their 
cordial interest in that work. 

The report of the General Secretary was then read and accepted. The 
President asked the General Secretary to state what definite recommendations 
she wished acted on. 

Miss Florence Cushing: There are two things which the General Secre- 
tary will be glad to have the Association consider. One is in reference to a 
new organization of the Executive Committee, or, rather, a little different 
method of electing it. And I want it distinctly understood in the recom- 
mendation that I do not want to shut out the presidents of branches, so 
many of whom are standing in the front rank of the work. It is simply not 
to force a nominating committee to consider the president of a branch as a 
member of the Executive Committee. Every branch has the right to elect 
and give that additional honor to its president; but it seems possible not to 
limit. it to the president. The other relates to a special committee, or to the 
work I feel the Association should do now in taking the initiative in inter- 
preting the standards of the Association for corporate membership in the 
light of the changes which the last seven years have made. 

President: Is there any action to be taken on the suggestions in the Sec- 
retary’s report? 

Miss Whittelsey: I move to amend Article 8, section 4, so as to read: 
“Each branch shall elect a member of the Association to serve as a director 
for a term of three years, whose duty it shall be to represent the branch in the 
Executive Committee, and at all meetings of the Association, and to estab- 
lish as close relationship as possible between the branch and the general 
Association.” I further move to amend Article 1 to read: “the aforesaid 


directors to be elected by all duly recognized branches in accordance with 
Article 8, section 4.” 
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President: Notice is given of these amendments, which will be acted on 
next year. 

On motion of Miss Sharp it was voted that the forms of instruction given 
to the several types of membership committees which have in the past served 
the Association, have been the result of careful study on the part of specially 
appointed committees, as to conditions prevailing in educational methods and 
ideals at the time such standards were adopted: therefore be it moved that 
a committee be appointed by the President, General Secretary and Secretary- 
treasurer, to report to the Association what changes or additions in their 
opinion it is for the best interest of the Association to make to the instruc- 
tions given the Corporate Membership Committee in 1896. 

The report of the Secretary-treasurer was then read, accepted and put 
on file. The report of the Bursar was read, accepted and referred to an 
auditor. The report of the special committee appointed to raise funds for 
the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship was then read by Mrs. Pear- 
main and accepted. In the absence of the chairman, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Membership was presented by Miss Jayne, the member of the 
Committee for the University of Illinois. This report was accepted. 

In the absence of President Thomas, chairman, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Finance and Publication was read by its secretary, Mrs. Pearmain, 
and was accepted. The report of the Committee on Fellowships was read 
by the chairman, Mrs. Helmer, and accepted. The report called for action 
on the suggestion of offering the European fellowship to graduates other 
than those of colleges and universities in our corporate membership list, and 
Mrs. Helmer asked to have the suggestion considered either by the Associa- 
tion or by the Executive Committee. On motion of Mrs. Thompson it was 
voted that the suggestion of Mrs. Helmer be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee with power to act. 

In the absence of any member of the Committee, the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Study of Development of Children was read by Miss Titsworth 
of Milwaukee, and was accepted. The report of the Committee on Confer- 
ence with the, Federated Clubs was read by Mrs. Atherton and accepted. 
The report of the Council to Accredit Women for Advanced Work in For- 
eign Universities was read by Miss Gill and accepted. In this report, Dr. 
Maltby, as chairman, stated that but one application had been received for a 
certificate within the past year and that since the Association had decided 
that it would not attempt to secure official recognition for its certificate by 
applying through diplomatic channels, and since American women students 
do not seem to need such credentials until foreign universities offer greater 
obstacles than at present to the admission of women, the Committee recom- 
mends that the granting of the certificate be discontinued. On motion of 
Miss Gill it was voted that the recommendation of the Committee be ap- 
proved, that the granting of certificates be discontinued indefinitely, and that 
the Committee be discharged. The report of the Committee appointed to 
consider the Advisability of forming an Advisory Council was read by the 
Secretary. This Committee, consisting of Mrs. Backus, Mrs. Barus and Mrs. 
Cole, reported that they deemed it wise indefinitely to defer framing an amend- 
ment providing for such council, since it has been found to be the opinion of 
many that measures should first be taken to simplify the mechanism of the 
Association and strengthen the effective power of the Executive Committee. 
On motion the report was accepted, and the Committee, in compliance with its 
request, discharged. 

An invitation was then read from the Girls Club of the South Division 
High School inviting the members to meet with them Friday afternoon, when 
Miss Hazard would address the club. 
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The following letter from the president of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion was then read: 
Saint Louis, 
October 17, 1903 
To the President of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae: 

Mapam: On behalf of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition I desire to 
extend to the Association of Collegiate Alumnae a cordial invitation to 
hold the annual meeting of the Association for 1904 in the city of Saint 
Louis. 

In that year will be held at Saint Louis the Universal Exposition in 
commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the purchase of 
Louisiana Territory. The Exposition management will be prepared to 
furnish without charge a satisfactory hall for the holding of the ses- 
sions of the Association. The Committee on Ceremonies will, if desired, 
recognize the presence of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae by set- 
ting apart a special day, or by providing some distinctive feature of the 
program. 

The Information Service, conducted without charge by the Exposition 
management, will assist delegates in obtaining satisfactory accommoda- 
tions at reasonable prices. The fair name of Saint Louis for hospitality 
will not be marred in 1904. Assurances given by the railroads warrant 
the promise of very low rates in transportation. 

Respectfully, 
D. R. Francis 
President 


It was voted that the Secretary-treasurer acknowledge the invitation with 
thanks. The remainder of the meeting was devoted to business for the con- 
sideration of members only. 

The proposed amendments to the constitution were taken up. Mrs. Pear- 
main moved to amend Article 7 as follows: after the words “dropped from 
the roll” insert, “ Resignation of membership shall be presented to the 
Secretary-treasurer in writing; any member who resigns after December 1 
shall be liable for dues for the current year.” This motion was seconded 
by Mrs. Campbell, of Muskegon, and carried. Mrs. Pearmain then moved 
to amend Article 8, section 6, as follows: after “fee of one dollar” add: 
“This amount shall be due from branch treasurers on December 1. Resig- 
nation of membership in a branch shall be presented in writing to the treas- 
urer of the branch; any member who resigns after December 1 shall be 
liable for dues for the current year.” This motion was seconded by Miss 
Sharp and carried. 

The President announced that the amendment to Article 5 was in order. 
Miss Young moved to amend Article 5 as follows: after the words “any 
regular meeting ” insert, “ The name of any such institution may be brought 
before the Executive Committee either through the Committee on Corporate 
Membership or by any member of the Executive Committee.” The motion 
was seconded and the discussion that followed is given in full. 

Mrs. Swormstedt: I would ask if this means that the Executive Commit- 
tee are then to refer it to the Corporate Membership Committee, or may they 
take action immediately ? 

President: It means that the Executive Committee may take immediate 
action if they choose. 

Delegate: Without previous investigation? 

President: As the amendment reads, the recommendation of the Corporate 


~mgiaaie Committee is no longer a necessary factor in the admission of a 
college. 
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Miss Whittelsey: The Connecticut Branch appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Arthur T. Hadley, Mrs. Smyth and Mrs. Prudden, in relation 
to this matter, and they instructed us to vote against this amendment. 

Mrs. Swormstedt (from the Washington Branch): I was instructed by 
our branch to vote in favor of it, but I think their understanding was that 
it was simply a means of proposing new bodies to the Executive Committee; 
and that they were then to be referred to the Corporate Membership Com- 
mittee for investigation. The wording was rather indefinite, but it did not 
occur to us that it would be the sense of the meeting to make such a radical 
change, or give power for such hasty action to the Executive Committee. 
I was instructed to vote in favor of it, but it was, I am sure, under a mis- 
understanding. 

President: The amendment does not contain that proviso. 

Miss Sharp: ‘This is too important a matter to be passed over without dis- 
cussion. Personally I should hesitate to pass an amendment which would 
give the Executive Committee power to vote upon an institution without in- 
vestigating as carefully as the Corporate Membership Committee has done. 
I speak of this now, because this afternoon I received a note from Miss Tux- 
bury, who proposed this amendment last year. She thought the amendment 
to this amendment, which was suggested by the Eastern New York Branch, 
was to be presented at this time. I happen to have had correspondence with 
the Eastern New York Branch, and both their correspondent and the corre- 
spondent from Philadelphia say that they do not care particularly whether the 
amendment be passed in one form or another. They think the discussion 
has been helpful. What they cared for was to have the matter considered by 
the branches. The Eastern New York amendment, which Miss Tuxbury 
says she would gladly accept, would provide for rotation, and provide for 
many details which it seems to me have now been provided for in the vote 
already passed by this Association today; and I feel quite sure from my 
correspondence with those two branches that if they had representatives here, 
they would be very glad to say that they would wait until this Committee on 
Standards of Membership had made some definite instructions for this Com- 
mittee on Corporate Membership. I feel like speaking strongly, because 
Miss Tuxbury wrote to me thinking that I was to introduce the Eastern New 
York amendment; also the Eastern New York Branch had written me asking 
me if I would use my judgment in introducing their amendment. Therefore 
I feel I ought to speak for those two branches. 

Dean Talbot: May I ask if this amendment of the Eastern New York 
Branch is a substitute for the one now under consideration? If so, it would 
be in order to present it. 

President: As I understand it, they feel that the essential points were 
covered by other motions which had been made, or were to be made. 

Miss Cushing: One of the reasons for the proposal of this amendment was 
to make it possible to present the name of an institution for the consideration 
of the Corporate Membership Committee, to which, by vote of the Association 
taken in 1896, was committed all work connected with institutional member- 
ship. No provision was made as to method of appointment of this important 
Committee. Experience has shown that in the organization of all commit- 
tees a more exact method should be followed. The principle of rotation 
should be applied. It will save much trouble in getting acceptances for posi- 
tions on committees, for if one knows the definite term of office, she is much 
more willing to accept the position. Therefore the Executive Committee, at 
its meeting this morning, passed a motion that hereafter in the appointment 
of the four stated committees, the Committee on Finance and Publication, the 
Committee on Educational Legislation, the Committee on Corporate Member- 
ship and the Committee on Fellowships, there should be applied the principle 
of rotation in office; and also in all other committees where, in the judgment 
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of the appointing power, such rotation in office would be expedient. If the 
Committee on Corporate Membership has rotation in office it will give oppor- 
tunity for a much wider range of information about an institution than has 
heretofore been had; and therefore it seems to me that that motion will 
somewhat affect the judgment of the members of the Association in voting 
on this amendment. The amendment which was offered by the Eastern New 
York Branch, I think, was one that covered that point, and that has already 
been enacted in the Executive Committee. This should be stated in order to 
enlighten the vote on this motion. 

Miss Howland, president of the Rhode Island Branch, read a letter from a 
committee of that branch, in part, as follows: 

We disapprove of the amendment proposed by the Philadelphia 
Branch. We are of the opinion that this amendment proposes an illogi- 
cal and inconsistent policy, making it possible for any one member of the 
Executive Committee, whose members are not appointed primarily for 
their knowledge of educational matters, to take the initiative in work 
definitely (and wisely) assigned by this Committee to a group of women 
who are experts in education. The Committee on Corporate Membership 
might as well be dismissed. We understand that the recommendations 
of the Eastern New York Branch seek to correct the blunder of the pro- 
posed amendment. While agreeing to some of their suggestions, we yet 
consider that their underlying principle is wrong. They believe that the 
Committee on Corporate Membership should be merely executors of cer- 
tain regulations framed by the whole Association. We believe that high 
standards of admission can be maintained only when the Committee is 
given discretionary powers, allowed to pursue unpublished methods, and 
trusted to obtain confidential information, which is of vital importance, 
and which no institution could be persuaded to give for widespread pub- 
lication to a large association. We hope that the Committee may adopt 
in its work some of the suggestions of the Eastern New York Branch, 
and we hope also that it will find some way to keep the Association in- 
formed about its general methods. Furthermore, we think it would be 
well for the Executive Committee to make some changes in its methods of 
appointing members on this Committee. But that the Association should 
limit the skill and effectiveness of its most important committee by defi- 
nite regulations would seem to us disastrous. 

In conclusion, your committee recommends that a letter be written to 
the General Secretary, embodying this report, and that our delegates to 


the meeting in Milwaukee be instructed to vote against the proposed 
amendment. 


Miss Leach: In the New York Branch the sentiment was decidedly ad- 
verse to it. The feeling was that the Committee on Corporate Membership 
was the committee best qualified to deal with the matter. 

Mrs. Atherton (president of the Boston Branch): This was discussed first 
by the executive committee of the Boston Branch and then at a meeting of the 
branch called for its consideration; and it was emphatically the sense of that 
meeting that the amendment should not pass; that it was not proper to have 
one member of the Executive Committee have that power, without action of 
the Corporate Membership Committee. 

Delegate: Is the committee to be appointed to report at this meeting, or 
shall we wait one year to hear of any results? 

President: 1 think Miss Cushing would better answer that. I am very 
sure that it will need a year to do its work. 

Miss Cushing: The Committee worked faithfully through the whole year, 
corresponding constantly with educational authorities and in other directions. 
It is difficult to feel the pulse of educational opinion; you have to do it by 
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various methods and in divers ways. It can not be done in a short space of 
time. I should prefer not to limit the time. 

Mrs. Pierce (president of the Pittsburg Branch): We spent considerable 
time discussing this, and while we do not agree on the amendment as it 
stands, yet we think the system of rotation in office should be introduced. 

Mrs. Thompson (delegate from the Chicago Branch): The question of 
this amendment was brought up before the Chicago Branch at a meeting 
called for the purpose. The action of the Executive Committee has exactly 
met what the Chicago Branch desired, making it quite unnecessary to pass 
this amendment. 


As no one wished to speak further to the motion, the question was put and 
the amendment was lost. 

The report of the Committee appointed to devise a Simpler Method of 
Voting was then read by Miss Loesch. After reading the report Miss Loesch 
asked to add a few explanatory words: 

We found in talking to different people about the method of voting that 
there is one sentiment prevalent among those who had attended meetings 
and who had not understood the restrictions on their power to vote. They 
thought when they had come any distance to attend the meetings that 
as members of the Association each certainly ought to have the power to 
cast a full vote on questions which came up before the Association; and 
upon which, by their very presence and opportunity for hearing the dis- 
cussion, they were qualified to vote. As to the method of proxy voting 
we all know how very few, in proportion to the great number in the 
Association, can attend any of the meetings; and from their inability to 
be present are debarred entirely from any direct influence on the Asso- 
ciation’s policy. Of course they have the right to vote in the branches, 
but usually the branch vote is an advisory power and not a direct voting 
power. The Committee therefore suggests these two radical changes in 
the voting method: first, that with the exception of the branches in whose 
locality the meeting is held every member present shall have full voting 
power ; and second, a provision made for proxy voting on questions where 
the Executive Committee considers it best to call for a proxy vote. 


Miss Cushing: May I ask the Committee if they have considered the fol- 
lowing possible condition? There might happen to be a local contingent that 
does not belong to the branch — for instance, in Boston there are ten mem- 
bers who do not belong to the branch. It would seem hardly just that those 
ten members should attend the meeting and each have a vote, and the ten 
members who belong to the branch be represented by only one vote. Perhaps 
there are such cases elsewhere, in Milwaukee, for instance. 

Miss Loesch: I do not know that it was considered at all by the Com- 
mittee. 


Miss Cushing: I think the Committee would better make some arrangement 
for that contingency. 

President: As I understand it, the Committee presents these amendments. 
They give notice of the amendments, which are not subject to be voted on at 
this meeting. This is a very complicated matter, and it would be unjust to 
the Association to have the matter acted on at once. 

Mrs. Pearmain: I think it was understood that this could be voted on 
today, the notice having been given two years ago; but from talking with the 
chairman I am sure she does not care to have it voted on this year. She 
thought it might be better to have it referred back to the branches, and have 
it acted on next year. I would move, Madam President, that this whole 
matter be referred to the branches for action during the year; and if it seems 
best to be referred back also to the Committee for perfection in detail, to come 
up next year for final vote. 


President: What do you mean by referring it to the branches? 
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Mrs. Pearmain: That they shall discuss it. 


Mrs. Pearmain’s motion was seconded and carried. The session then ad- 
journed on motion. 


The members of the Association were tendered a reception by Milwaukee- 
Downer College on Thursday evening at half past eight. 


On Friday morning at ten o’clock, the Association met at the Athenaeum. 
The fifth Vice-president, Miss Katharine Sharp, was in the chair. Informal 


and interesting reports were presented in person by delegates from the fol- 
lowing branches: 


Washington ................+.+.+-+-. Mrs. Swormstedt 
CANIOPIIA 6...coccccccencdccecsccescce De, AGemae Brown 
Boston Mrs. Atherton 
Minnesota Mrs. Conable 
MEMNEINED- (6: 0:0.4!<erw.o''9.n:0-0:0-4.010's. 4410 40100 oe ue,) ee 

Mrs. Keep 

Professor Perkins 
Rhode Island Miss Howland 
Connecticut Miss Whittelsey 
Kansas City Miss Barstow 
MNES 50.5 )5. 578 eas ire ates sual Acad oe a og Mrs. Pierce 
Milwaukee Miss Titsworth 
Western Massachusetts .............. Miss Young 
Nebraska Mrs. Woods 
Muskegon Mrs. Campbell 
INN, fala vse ts Wins ve ie osigrs ataressniose-e Miss Whedon 


Branches not having delegates presented written reports. 

The Secretary-treasurer announced that applications had been received for 
the admission of three branches. By separate votes the bodies applying for 
recognition as the Central Illinois Branch, the Iowa Branch, and the Columbus 
Branch were so admitted. A report from the Central Illinois Branch was 
then presented by its president, Miss Jayne. 

An interesting conference on branch work followed. This was opened by 
Miss Cushing, who reported that as General Secretary she had last summer 
called a conference of the Executive Committee and chairmen of committees 
and alumnae engaged in academic work, as the connection between the branches 
and the general Association seemed very weak. It seemed best to call this 
conference July 8, while the National Educational Association was in session 
in Boston. There were at this conference five deans of colleges, six mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee and other prominent members. The dis- 
cussion led to the question of the reorganization of the Executive Committee 
and the point brought out was that one of the sources of the strength of the 
Association lay in its branches. Suggestions were made as to a different 
formation of the Executive Committee and it was suggested that the principle 
of a representative from each institutional member, and not from each branch, 
might be a desirable arrangement. A second suggestion was that each branch 
should elect a delegate to the Executive Committee with definite term of 
office and duties definitely prescribed. The discussion on this latter sug- 
gestion led to the amendment which was offered at the meeting Thursday 
afternoon. The Association’s strength lies in its branches and the link 
between the two should be strengthened. The question is how best to 
help the branches and how they can best help the Association. Miss Cushing 
concluded by saying she would like a discussion on the feasibility of such 
a mid-year conference. Miss Talbot thought the most effective way would 
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be to send to the different branches a representative of the Association to 
confer on matters of general policy. Miss Cushing asked if this should be 
the General Secretary or could it be left for her to arrange for some one to 
go. Miss Talbot thought the matter could be left to the General Secretary. 
Mrs. Brooks of the Central Illinois Branch had been connected with three 
branches and found she had gained, and been able to carry from one branch 
to another, a helpful knowledge from such experience. She would suggest 
as one means of aid to the smaller and somewhat isolated branches the trans- 
fer of papers prepared by the larger branches. 

Dr. Brown, the delegate from California, in presenting an urgent invita- 
tion to the Association to hold the annual meeting of 1906 with the California 
Branch, said that California was the third oldest and next to the largest 
branch; yet the Association had never been its guest. Its members felt far 
away and express a great desire to have a visit once in two or three years 
from one of the general officers, that half the expenses of such a delegate 
would be paid by the branch. 

Mrs. Pierce said that what they need in Pittsburg to keep up their con- 
nection with the general Association is personal contact with some one of 
the general officers or with delegates from other branches. In the five years 
of the branch organization they have never had a visit from any officer or 
from any member of another branch. Mrs. Woods emphasized the same 
need felt by the Nebraska Branch. If some one came to them who could 
not address the branch formally, they would be glad to entertain her socially. 
She suggested that a very good route to California was through Lincoln. 
Mrs. Matthews, of Minneapolis, remarked that it was also well to go by way 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Miss Gill said the desire for companionship of the early isolated college 
raduate is now decreased, and we must rely on definite constructive work 
or the development of the Association; that the social element should be used 

now as a means to an end, rather than as an end in itself. Work must 
emanate from the branch, since local conditions are so large an element in 
determining the line of work of any branch; but if branch officers would con- 
sult the General Secretary more freely they might benefit largely by knowing 
which branches are taking up the same problems and what help can be 
given by the general Association. 

Miss Cushing spoke of the trip which Mrs. Richards had just made to 
Alaska and of the point she made, although not an officer of the Association 
and on a pleasure trip, to write to the branches in California and Colorado 
and arrange to meet with them. But for an accident on her return trip, she 
would have visited other branches also. At this point, owing to the limit of 
time, it was necessary to bring the branch conference to a close. 

A special report of the Rhode Island Branch was then presented in the 
paper entitled “College Women as Teachers in Elementary Schools,” pre- 
pared by Miss E. Helena Gregory and read by the president of the Rhode 
Island Branch. 

The report of the committee appointed in response to the motion of Mrs. 
Barus at the previous annual meeting was then made by Miss Whittelsey. 
The committee was asked to study the seeming significance of the restrictions 
placed within the last few years on women students in co-educational institu- 
tions. The report was accepted and the committee continued. 

The meeting adjourned on motion. 


Mrs. Thorsen, president of the Milwaukee Branch, entertained the officers, 
speakers and delegates at luncheon at her residence from one to three o'clock. 


An evening session was held at the Athenaeum at eight o’clock Friday. The 
topic was philanthropy, and three most interesting addresses were presented 
as follows: “An Unsolved Problem in Special Education,” by Miss Julia 
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C. Lathrop; “ College Women in State Reformatory Work: the pros and 
cons,” by Miss Katharine B. Davis; and “ Professional Education for Social 
Service,’ by Professor Charles R. Henderson. 


Saturday morning, November 7, the Association again met at the Athenaeum. 
An address was given by President Hazard of Wellesley, entitled “ Personal 
Recollections of Alice Freeman Palmer.” At the close of this address the 
following motion was passed: Moved, that the Association express its 
thanks to the Committee on Finance and Publication for its prompt action 
in presenting to the members the publication in memory of Alice Freeman 
Palmer and acknowledge with profound gratitude the labor expended on 
this volume by the General Secretary, inspired as she was by the twofold 
purpose of revealing to the Association the life and work of Mrs. Palmer 
and making known to the world the loss sustained by the Association; and 
adopt as a part of its records the statement contained in the publication 
entitled “Alice Freeman Palmer as a member of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae.” 

The paper “Endowed Professorships for Women,” written by Mrs. 
Christine Ladd Franklin, was read by Miss Cushing. 

As the representative of the Naples Table Association, Miss Cushing re- 
ported that the prize of $1,000 which had been offered by that association in 
the winter of 1900-1 to be awarded in April 1903 had been awarded to Dr. 
Florence Sabin for her thesis on “ The Origin of the Lymphatic System.” 
She stated also that in view of the very high praise given by the biological 
section of the board of examiners to the thesis on “ The Life History of 
Pinus,” special honorable mention was given by the association to its author, 
Dr. Margaret C. Ferguson. The use of the American Woman’s Table at 
the Zoological Station at Naples, to which the A. C. A. as a corporate mem- 
ber of the association contributes each year, has been awarded to Miss Grace 
E. Cooley, Ph.D. Zurich 1894, at present associate in botany at Wellesley. 

In the business session that followed, the first report was from the Com- 
mittee on Credentials stating the number of delegates present entitled to a 
full vote, and members entitled to one tenth of a vote. The Nominating 
Committee presented its report, through Miss Sabin, the chairman. Nomina- 
_ from the floor were also made and the Association cast ballots for 
officers. 

While the ballots were being counted Mrs. Williams of Milwaukee gave a 
most interesting five-minute talk on the work done by the women of Mil- 
waukee in establishing vacation schools. Samples of the work done by the 
children were on exhibition in the room. 

It was voted that the report of the Nominating Committee shall be sent 
to each member of the Association not less than one month before the date of 
the annual meeting. 

On motion of Miss Leach it was voted that the Secretary-treasurer be 
empowered to send a resolution to the Southern Club of College Women for 
Higher Education expressing the interest of this society in their work, and its 
high appreciation of their earnest purpose, their forceful energy and their 
wise endeavors for the advancement of education in the South. 

A motion that the Association revoke the instructions given two years ago 
and the Nominating Committee be instructed to bring in a single ticket, was 
lost. 

The President announced the nomination by the Executive Committee to 
the Association of Miss Laura Drake Gill for the position of General Secre- 
tary, and it was voted that the Secretary-treasurer cast a ballot for Miss Gill. 

Miss Young then introduced a motion as follows: 

After hearing the reading of Mrs. Ladd’s paper, in which she pleads 
for positions for women regardless of their sex, after the forceful state- 
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ment of the president of the Boston Branch in yesterday’s meeting, in 
which she spoke of the efforts of the branch to see that Lynn schools 
did not employ Lynn girls for teachers merely because they were Lynn 
girls instead of securing the best equipped teacher possible for the place 
regardless of her home, I feel we should give some consideration to the 
request of the chairman of the Fellowship Committee in her last report. 
She says that for four years she has asked this Association to allow her 
committee to offer the fellowship to any woman who can show her fit- 
ness to secure it and ability to hold it and not insist that the fellowship 
shall be opened only to graduates of the institutions in the Association. 
What we desire is the woman who can best advance the interests of 
education, the woman who can add the most to the sum total of human 
knowledge, and she is not necessarily exclusively found among the 
graduates of the institutions within this corporation. I therefore move 
that the Committee on Fellowships be instructed that the holder of the 
annual fellowship need not necessarily be a graduate of an institution 
which is a member of the Association. 


The question was put and lost by one vote. 


It was voted that the committee to be appointed to present a standard for 
admission to corporate membership in the Association present their report 
at the next annual meeting. 

On motion of Miss Talbot it was voted that pending action by the Associa- 
tion on the subject of collegiate standards the Executive Committee be re- 
quested to discontinue the Committee on Corporate Membership. 

The election of officers was then announced as follows: President, Mrs. 
Eva Perry Moore; Vice-presidents, Miss Florence M. Cushing, Mrs. Julia 
Johnson Trelease, Mrs. Agnes H. Noyes, Miss Annie C. Emery, Miss Anna 
Palen, Miss Marion Talbot; Bursar, Miss Elva H. Young. 

It was voted that the Executive Committee be requested to appoint a com- 
mittee to formulate instructions to the Nominating Committee and to report 
to the Association next year. 

The Committee on Standards was then announced as follows: Miss Mary 
Coes, chairman, Miss Katharine L. Sharp, Miss May Seymour, Mrs. May 
Shepard Cheney, Miss Laura D. Gill. It was voted that the report of the 
Committee on Standards shall be sent to each branch and to members not 
members of branches, not less than one month before the date of the annual 
meeting. 

On motion of Miss Young it was voted that the report of the meetings of 
the Executive Committee shall be printed in the Magazine of the Association. 
Miss Young then gave notice of amendment as follows: to amend Article 9 
by striking out the words “notice having been given in writing at a previous 
meeting,” and substituting the words “ the amendment to be acted upon hav- 
ing been presented in writing at a previous meeting.” 

Mrs. Pearmain introduced a vote of thanks to the Milwaukee Branch as 
follows: 

Madam President: I am sure that every visiting member here present 
has voiced many times her enthusiastic appreciation of the hospitality we 
have enjoyed at the hands of our Milwaukee fellow alumnae. I do not 
see how it could well be surpassed in the completeness with which every 
detail has been thought out and especially in the graciousness and grace- 
fulness with which it has been extended to us. While they have set 
us an example which it will be hard for those of us who come after to 
follow, they have taught us many things which I hope we shall never 
forget! I refer especially to the unusual opportunity we have had to 
get acquainted with each other socially, which, it seems to me, is one of 
the most a features of these annual meetings. The extra day, 

) 
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with its delightful trip to Madison, the receptions, luncheons and dinners 
that have been arranged for us singly and collectively, have made it 
impossible that we should go away without feeling the inspiration that 
comes from gaining the individual point of view of those living in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. I wish I could more adequately express 
our appreciation of what it all means to us, and our gratitude to those 
who have made it possible. I am very sure that any one of you could 
voice more satisfactorily than I what we all feel so sincerely, but as 
there is not time for us to speak individually, I move that we all join 
in a rising vote of thanks to the Milwaukee Branch for its hospitality, 
which has been truly western and boundless in its spirit and expression. 


On motion the meeting adjourned. 


After the meeting of Saturday morning the Association was entertained 
at luncheon by the members of the Milwaukee Branch. At the customary 
roll call it was found that the colleges were represented as follows: 


Nebraska 
Northwestern 
Oberlin 
Radcliffe 
Smith 
Syracuse . 
Vassar. 
Wellesley 
Wesleyan 
Western Reserve 
Wisconsin 


Barnard 

Boston ) University . 

Bryn Mawr 

California 

Chicago 

Cornell 

Tllinois 

Kansas. : 
Leland Stanford Jr. e 
Mass. Inst. a 
Michigan 

Minnesota - 
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The Committee on Credentials for the twenty-second annual meeting of 
the Association was Miss Marie Marchant, chairman, Miss Alice Howland 
and Miss Violet D. Jayne. 


ELIZABETH LAWRENCE CLARKE 
Secretary-treasurer 
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REPORT OF THE MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
HELD AT MILWAUKEE 


TuHurspAy, NOVEMBER 5, 1903 


Present five general officers, twelve branch presidents and three members 
without vote. Minutes of the last meeting read and approved. Minutes of 
the action taken by the Executive Committee in the interim of meetings read 
and approved. 

The name of Miss Laura Drake Gill, dean of Barnard College, was pre- 
sented to the Executive Committee by the three executive officers as their 
nominee for the position of General Secretary. On motion of Miss Talbot, 
seconded by Mrs. Swormstedt, Dean Gill was nominated for General Secre- 
tary. It was voted that Miss Gill as the nominee of the Executive Committee 
for General Secretary be invited to attend this session, and further voted, in 
the absence of the president of the California Branch, to admit its delegate 
without voting power. It was voted that a committee of three on Credentials 
be appointed by the chair; that a stenographer be authorized for the Thursday 
afternoon session, and also that the presidents of the proposed new branches, 
Central Illinois, Iowa and Columbus, be invited to attend the sessions of the 
Executive Committee without voting power. 

A letter of thanks was read from the Naples Table Association for the 
courtesy of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae in granting to the Naples 
Table Association the use of one page in the Magazine issues free of charge. 

A letter was read from one of the branch presidents requesting that 
minutes of the Executive Committee meetings be printed and sent to members 
not present. Accordingly it was voted that the Secretary be requested to 
prepare and distribute to the Executive Committee a résumé of the business 
transacted at its sessions. 

It was voted that the expenses of securing Professor Henderson as speaker 
at the annual meeting be paid by the Association. 

The report of the Committee appointed to consider the Formation of an Ad- 
visory Council was read, accepted and laid on the table. The report of 
the Committee on Civil Service Reform was presented; and it was voted 
that the central Committee on Civil Service Reform outline and direct in- 
vestigation in states where it may be practicable. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Sewall telling of the conference to be held in 
Berlin in June 1904, and asking that a list of names of women prominent in 
different lines of educational work should be sent to her to report to those 
in charge of the conference. It was moved and carried that the General 
Secretary be empowered to make this list. 

The report of the Committee on Corporate Membership was read and 
accepted. 

It was voted that the votes of this Association now in force governing the 
action of this Association and of the Executive Committee be collected under 
subject and date and be printed as standing rules of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae: and further voted that a committee of three on codification 
of resolutions governing policy and methods of procedure be appointed by 
the three executive officers. 

At the meeting of the Association held in November 1902 the University 
of Illinois was admitted to corporate membership. During the year applica- 
tions for membership in the Association came to the Secretary-treasurer from 
graduates earlier than 1885, the year when the Illinois Industrial University 
became the University of Illinois. The question was raised whether these 
graduates are eligible to membership. It was voted that the Secretary- 
treasurer be instructed to interpret the words “ holders of degrees recognized 
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by this Association from the University of Illinois” to mean also the words 
“holders of degrees recognized by this Association from the Illinois In- 
dustrial University” provided that a certificate in the following form be 
secured from the governing board of the University of Illinois: “ This is to 
certify that all graduates who have received the degrees of Arts, Philosophy, 
Science or Literature from the Illinois Industrial University subsequent 
to the year 1878 are, in view of the continuous life of Illinois University from 
that time to the present, virtually graduates of the University of Illinois, 
and entitled to all the honors and privileges belonging to those who have 
received degrees from said State University. Signed by the president.” 

The plan of the College Settlements Association for establishing fellow- 
ships in connection with the alumnae associations of the different colleges in 
our corporate membership, and with help from the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, was brought before the Executive Committee by the General Secre- 
tary. It was voted that the nature of the response to the proposition to the 
College Settlements Association be left for determination to the incoming 
Executive Committee. 

It was voted that the principle of rotation in office be observed in the ap- 
pointment of the standing Committees on Finance and Publication, Fellow- 
ships, Educational Legislation and Corporate Membership and in all other 
committees where in the judgment of the appointing power this practice 
would be of advantage. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1903 


Present five general officers and eleven branch presidents. Miss Florence 
Cushing, first Vice-president, in the chair. It was voted to dispense with the 
reading of the minutes of the last meeting. 

Voted that the committee called for to formulate instructions for the 
Nominating Committee consist of three persons, to be appointed by the 
chairman, General Secretary and Secretary-treasurer. 

Voted that the committee to respond to the proposition of the College 
Settlements Association be a committee of three appointed by the Executive 
Committee, with power. The following were appointed: Mrs. Caroline 
Stone Atherton, chairman, Professor Katharine Coman, Miss Myrtle W. Baer. 

Voted that details of the annual meeting in St. Louis be left to a com- 
mittee of three, the President of the Association, the General Secretary and 
the president of the St. Louis Branch. 

As the question raised in Mrs. Helmer’s report had been brought up by 
motion from the floor at the meeting of Saturday morning, action by the 
Executive Committee as called for by motion of Mrs. Thompson was 
rendered superfluous. The Committee on Codifications, to be appointed by 
the three executive officers, was announced as follows: Miss Violet Jayne, 
chairman, Miss Angeline Loesch, Miss Jessie F. Wheeler. 

It was voted that the General Secretary nominate for all vacancies oc- 
curring in the interim of meetings in the Committees on Finance and Pub- 
lication, Fellowships, Educational Legislation and Corporate Membership 
and that persons so nominated and approved by the President and Secretary- 
treasurer shall be thereby appointed to serve until the next meeting of the 
Executive Committee. Interpretation of the words “rotation in office,” as 
in the vote passed by the Executive Committee Thursday morning, was called 
for and given as meaning that at the end of appointed term of office the per- 
son is discontinued and at the end of one year is eligible to reappointment. 

Appointment of standing committees was then taken up. On motion of 
Miss Gill it was voted that the Committee on Finance and Publication shall 
consist of five members to serve for five years each, after the system of 
rotation in office is once established. Resolved, that for the purpose of the 
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introduction of rotation of office in this Committee the names be drawn by 
lot, together with the dates of 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907, and 1908; that the 
service of each member shall terminate on the date associated with it by lot 
After nominations lot was drawn and the Committee constituted as follows: 
Miss S. S. Whittelsey 1904, Miss M. C. Thomas 1905, Dr. Helen B. Thomp- 
son 1906, Dr. Emily G. Balch 1907, Mrs. S. B. Pearmain 1908. On motion 
of Miss Talbot, it was voted that the Executive Committee appoint the chair- 
man of each committee each year. It was voted that President Thomas be 
made chairman of the Committee on Finance and Publication. 

It was voted that the Committee on Fellowships shall consist of three 
members to serve for six years each, one to go out of office every two years; 
also voted that the same principle for determining length of term of office, 
to establish rotation, be applied as in the previous Committee. By election 
and the drawing of lots the Committee was constituted as follows: Mrs. 
Frances Morgan Swain 1905, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer 1907, Miss 
Florence Cushing 1909. It was moved and carried that Mrs. Helmer be 
made chairman of the Committee on Fellowships. 

Voted that the Committee on Educational Legislation consist of seven 
members with a seven-year term of office, one to retire each year. The 
Committee was constituted as follows: Miss Alla W. Foster 1904, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes 1905, Mrs. Jane Field Bashford 1906, Miss Ruth Putnam 1907, 
Dr. Emily Young O’Brien 1908, Mrs. Madeline Wallin Sikes 1909, Miss C. 
Anita Whitney 1910. Voted that Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes be made chair- 
man of the Committee on Educational Legislation. 

Voted that the Committee on Corporate Membership be discontinued. 
Voted that Mrs. Eva Perry Moore be made chairman of the Committee on 
Collegiate Administration. Voted that the Committee on Study of Develop- 
ment of Children be re-appointed and be given power to fill the existing 
vacancy in its membership. Voted that the sub-committees on Conference 
with the Federated Clubs be appointed by the chairman, General Secretary 
and Secretary-treasurer. Voted that Miss Elisabeth Cutting be chairman of 
the Committee on Membership, with power to select her aids in each college. 

The following appropriations were then voted: Foreign fellowship, $500; 
Naples Table Association, $50; the General Secretary for clerical help and 
traveling expenses, $200; salary of Secretary-treasurer, $800; clerical help 
of the Secretary-treasurer, $100. Voted that the Committee on Membership 
be allowed $20 and that bills to that amount may be sent to the Bursar 
properly authorized for payment. Voted to the Committee on Study of 
Development of Children, $10. 

Voted that all bills involved in the printing and publishing of the Register 
and Magazine be endorsed. Voted to authorize the payment of the member- 
ship fee of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae in the Public Education 
Association. Voted that the President and Bursar be authorized to provide 
from the treasury for all incidental expenses. Voted that the Magazine 
number be sent only to those whose fees are paid. Voted to authorize 
necessary office expenses of the Secretary-treasurer. Voted that all bills 
of committees are to be sent to the Bursar, with authorization, for payment. 
On motion, adjourned. 

Action taken by the executive officers in the interim of meetings, as au- 
thorized by the Executive Committee or by statute: 

The committee to consider the suggestions of Mrs. Franklin’s paper, with 
regard to endowed professorships for women, was appointed as follows: 
Mrs. Annie Howes Barus, chairman, Dr. Margaret Maltby, Mrs. Christine 
Ladd Franklin, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 

The committee to formulate instructions for the Nominating Committee 
was appointed as follows: Miss Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, chairman, Miss 
Mary Bidwell Breed, Miss Alice H. Luce. 
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Miss Florence M. Cushing was appointed the representative of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae on the Naples Table Association. 

Dr. Emily G. Balch resigned the position on the Finance and Publication 
Committee and Mrs. Elizabeth Woodbridge Morris was appointed. Miss 
Ruth Putnam resigned the position on the Educational Legislation Com- 
mittee and Miss Alice Young was appointed. Miss Wing of Springfield 
was appointed auditor. 

ELIZABETH LAWRENCE CLARKE 
Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


The routine business of the Secretary-treasurer’s office does not offer much 
material for a report. There are no meetings to chronicle, no plan of future 
work to discuss, as in the branch reports. The smoother the work runs the 
less can a Secretary-treasurer find to say, and just for that reason the report 
this year can be very brief. 

The financial regulations made last year, pending action on the amend- 
ments offered, were of great help in the work of the Association. It was 
so late in November before notice of these regulations reached the branch 
officers that the increase in the December payment was not as great as it will 
undoubtedly be this year; but the branch officers all co-operated with the 
Secretary-treasurer in the endeavor to put the finances of the Association 
on a better basis. At no time was the Bursar unable to meet the bills pre- 
sented because branch fees had not been sent in. The regulation that mem- 
bers resigning after December 1 would be liable for fees for the current year 
can only be a suggestion to members who appreciate the financial conditions 
of associations, for, on the face of it, it is not a rule that can be enforced. 
If a member resigns as late as June, without payment, the Secretary-treasurer 
can accept such resignation, or, not accepting it, carry the name till the follow- 
ing October, when, by the constitution, the member is dropped because of 
the unpaid fee. During the past year 199 members have resigned (24 from 
the general. Association and 175 from branches). Of these 82, in accordance 
with the requests sent out, sent in their resignations before December 1 and 
so were not called on to pay the fee; 117 resigned after December, many of 
them in May or June, and only 2 paid their fee, the remaining 115 resigning 
without paying. This seems an undue proportion. In December all members 
were notified that the publications of the Association would be sent them 
only after receipt of fee, a rule which necessitated classifying a mailing list 
of over 3000 names before the Magazine could be mailed in February. This 
revision meant more labor for the Secretary-treasurer than mailing copies to 
every one, but the financial result was compensation. If the same regulation 
is made another year, it will be economy to reduce the printer’s order for 
Magazines to correspond with the restricted mailing list. This year postage 
was the only item saved; next year $60 might be saved on the printer’s bill. 
Unfortunately one may safely estimate that each year there will be 300 
members who fail to pay, and to whom Magazines need not be sent. 

In February 888 fees were uncollected. Early in that month letters were 
sent by the Membership Committee to 151 general members who were in- 
debted; as a result, over half that number paid and at the end of the fiscal 
year only 71 general membership fees were uncollected. A list also of de- 
linquent branch members was made out and branch committees were asked 
to try to collect by the same plan, but only a few branches thought best to 
do so. At the end of the year 256 branch members are delinquent. 

Postage is a large item. ‘The past year it has been about $400 ($172 on 
the Magazine, $165 on the Memorial to Mrs. Palmer, and $52 for office work). 
An effort was made early in the year to have the postal authorities accept 
our publications as second-class matter, the Publication Committee standing 
surety for four issues during the year. In accordance with the government 
requirement sample copies of Magazine and Register were submitted, but 
our application was refused. It may be advisable to renew the application 
when changes have been made in the postal department at Washington. 

One point of confusion between the branches and the general Association 
is all that the Secretary-treasurer can find to complain of this year. The 
constitution of the Association, Article &, section 7, reads: “The fiscal 
year of the branches shall begin October 1, and branch officers shall be 
chosen for a term of office beginning on that date.” While the majority of 
branches hold their elections in May or June, some do not hold such 
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elections until September or even later. The constitution makes the presi- 
dent of each branch a member of the Executive Committee, and as such it is 
quite important that she should be present at the annual meeting. If her 
election does not take place before October, there is scant time before a 
November meeting for the Secretary-treasurer to send her word how much 
her presence is desired. Jn many cases the reply is that it is now impracticable 
for her to go, though had she earlier thought of such a contingency she could 
have decided otherwise. This late election of officers works unfortunately 
too in another way. The President or the General Secretary often wishes 
to communicate during the summer with the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Matters to be voted on at the annual meeting must be brought to 
their attention, but in the case of branches electing in the fall such com- 
munication fails of its object. The letter sent by the General Secretary to 
a branch president is often received by one who knows that her term expires 
before the meeting, she does not know who will be elected in her place, does 
not know therefore to whom to give the letter, and the interest of that 
branch in the matter to be discussed is therefore lost. It would seem a simpie 
solution of this difficulty to have a requirement in the constitution of each 
branch that election of officers should take place in May or June. 

. eee in membership from October 1, 1902, to October 1, 1903, are as 
ollows: 


Number reported October 1, 1902 . é i ; i ; ; < Sate 
Members lost during the year ; 616 


2,597 
New members during the year . ‘ ; ‘ , j ‘ ‘ . Se 


Membership October 1, 1903 . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 3,114 


Statistics of the members lost during the year are as follows: 
Died ‘ ‘ , 
Mail returned ‘ 5; ‘ ; ‘ 
Lost by marriage or change of residence 
Dropped from the general Association 
Resigned from the general Association 
Dropped by branch associations 
Resigned from branch associations 
Abroad, will return 


The tabulated record of members dropped from branches shows that all 
but two of the branches (except, naturally, the two new branches formed 
this year) had to drop members for non-payment. 

Branch Branch 
Boston ‘ ‘ ; ‘ Eastern New York 
California . ; ‘ ‘ : Southern New York . 
Chicago ; : : y ; Western New York 
Colorado. : ‘ ‘ ; Ohio. : 
Connecticut . ; ; : ‘ Philadelphia 
Detroit ; . : : ‘ Pittsburg. 
Indiana ; 7 ‘ , ‘ Rhode Island 
Kansas City ; , , ‘ St. Louis 
Western Mass. . 3 : i Virginia 
Milwaukee . , ; : . Washington 
Minnesota : ; ‘ . 
Nebraska. a : : : Total 
New York . , : i : 
Central New York 


— _ 
OoOnoonowo ano 
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The number of members gained during the year was 517, a number larger 
than in any previous year except 1900-1, when the Membership Committee 
(under Mrs. Pearmain’s leadership) made such a thorough canvass. The 
tabulated record of these new members shows that graduates of all but one of 
the twenty-three colleges and universities included in corporate membership 
joined the Association this year. 


College record New members 1902-3 


College or university Branch Gen.Assn Total 
Barnard . : ‘ ; ‘ A ; : eee oe - 
Boston . , . ; j ‘ ‘ i ‘ - 4 ae 4 
Bryn Mawr . j ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ P . . 20 16 36 
California ‘ : . , ; ‘ ; ; . 50 is 50 
Chicago . ; ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ . . - 2 3 24 
Cornell . ; : ; : : 3 ; ‘ . 2 14 
Illinois. ; , ‘ P ; i - ‘ . 5 17 
Kansas . ; ‘ ; , ‘ i . 10 I II 
Leland Stanford Jr ; ; ‘ , ‘ ‘ . 50 3 53 
Michigan . ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 58 I 59 
Minnesota ; ; ‘ ‘ ; . I 13 
Mass. Inst. of Technology ; . ‘ ‘ et I I 
Nebraska . ‘ : ‘ . ‘ a ss 7 
Northwestern . ‘ , , : , ‘ ' a I 4 
Oberlin . 4 ; ° . és ‘ ‘. j . 14 a 14 
Radcliffe . ‘ . . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; . 19 I 20 
Smith i : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . 64 17 81 
Syracuse . ' ; ? ‘ : , ? ; « ae II 
Unknown ‘ ‘ - . : ‘ ; ‘ oe sia I 
Vassar. ; ; j ; i ; ; js - 4 39 
Wellesley ‘ ‘ ; ; i ; ‘ ‘ - 6 39 
Wesleyan , ; ’ : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; a 2 6 
Wisconsin s : ’ 5 . ‘ : : . 9 I 10 
Western Reserve . , ‘i ‘ ‘ ; i — = ‘i 3 

452 65 517 





The following record shows that every branch has gained new members, 
California leading with 10s. 





Branch and general record Branch and general record 
General ; . ‘ ‘ ; 65, New York . 19 
Ann Arbor . : . : ‘ 45| Central New York 7 
Boston ‘ : ; : : 42| Eastern New York 12 
California . ‘ : , . 105] Southern New York . 7 
Chicago ‘ , , ; : 35| Western New York . 7 
Colorado. ‘ ; : . 8| Ohio . . 5 
Connecticut . . : ‘ . 22 Philadelphia 15 
Detroit . ‘ ; , 6| Pittsburg 2 
Central Illinois . ; , ; 11| Rhode Island 2 
Indiana . ; > ‘ 4 1| St. Louis I 
Kansas City : : ; ‘ 13} Virginia ; ; ‘ ‘ 2 
Western Mass. . : : ‘ 4| Washington ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 31 
Milwaukee . ‘ ; : . 13 —— 
Minnesota . : ‘ : : 18 Total . ‘ , ; - sg 
Muskegon . : ‘ ‘ ‘ 12 





Nebraska . ; ‘ : ‘ y 
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The receipts from membership dues for the year 1902-3 are as follows: 


Branch fees, arrears, 1901-2 
current year, 1902-3 ° 
advance, 1903-4 . ; 


Total branch receipts . : ; 
General members fees, arrears, 1901-2 


current year, 1902-3 


advance, 1903-4 


Total general members fees 
Life membership fee. . 


Total ° . . . . . 


$155 00 
2,185 00 
24 00 

. . $2,364 00 
$45 00 
621 oo 
44 00 

710 0O 

25 00 

. $3,099 00 


ELIZABETH LAWRENCE CLARKE 


Williamstown, Mass. November 1903 


Secretary-treasurer 
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REPORT OF THE BURSAR, OCTOBER 1, 1902, TO OCTOBER 1, 


1903 
RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand October 1, 1902. : ; : . ‘ . $765 09 
Contributions to Publication Fund: 

General work i » . ; , - $2000 

Palmer Memorial Number | ‘ . . ‘ - 327 22 
Hae ni awe = 

Contribution Women’s Education Association toward fellowship 
ee. sk hlS!6 kh Fe el CU: Ce Ce Sf 275 
Sale of reprints . ‘ ‘ i ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 4 45 
Sale of Magazines and Registers ‘ ‘ ‘ . . ‘ : 977 
Advertisements in Magazine. . ; “ ‘ ‘ ‘ 175 00 
Contributions to Palmer Fellowship ‘Fund ‘ ‘ ew 970 70 
Life membership fees . ; ‘ ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ 25 00 
Annual membership fees. ‘ a . . . 3,074 00 
Interest on deposits subject to withdrawal. ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 36 70 
Interest on Savings Bank deposits . ° ‘ ; . : , 4 33 

DIsBURSEMENTS 

Secretary-treasurer, office expenses . J ‘ ‘ . $295 50 

Secretary-treasurer, clerical help . ‘ . : . 10000 

Secretary-treasurer, salary ‘ , . ‘ i . 80000 

General Secretary, allowance . > ‘ . 10000 

Committee on Child Study, 1901, 1902, 1903 ‘ : ‘ 9 00 

Committee of the Council to Accredit 20 00 


Membership Committee : 
Blanks . ; ‘ . . ‘ . $5 50 
Printing and postage ; ° : . 24 


a 13 74 
Publication Committee: 
Editing Magazine ‘ ‘ : . . $100 00 
Printing . : ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 30 36 
————_ 130 36 
Palmer Memorial Number: 
Postage : ; ; ‘ . $132 00 
Envelopes and expressage ; ‘ ‘ : 40 20 
172 20 
Bursar, office expenses. ° : 2 25 
Eastern Public Education Association dues. ‘ ; 2 00 
Incidental expenses: 
Seal - . , . . ; . $100 00 
Design for seal , : ‘ , ’ : 25 00 
Block for seal. 5 : i . ‘ 2 50 
Drawing for seal ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : 25 00 
Expenses 1902 meeting ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 27 14 
Envelopes. , : ‘ : - j 40 00 
Delegates’ cards . ; ‘ 2 00 
Typewriting and collecting checks . P I 10 
222 74 


Incidental printing . ; ; ; ; ; ; ‘ 48 92 
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Magazine: 
Printing 
Envelopes 
Clerical work 
Postage 


Naples Table . 
Foreign fellowship 


Balance! 


Balance! 


Balance divided as follows: 


Palmer Fellowship 
Life Membership Fund 
Publication Committee 
Available balance. . 


Total balance 


October 1, 1903 


of Collegiate Alumnae 


$399 65 
40 00 
14 50 
147 0O 

$601 15 

50 00 

500 00 


$3,067 86 
. 2,347 15 


$5,415 O1 


$970 70 
185 16 
497 35 
693 94 


. $2,347 15 


$5,415 O1 


$5,415 O18 


$2,347 15 


Etva H. Younc 


Bursar 


« Outstanding bills unpaid chargeable to the Publication Committee, $430.05; to be refunded 
from the available{balance to the Publication Committee, $66.36. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE IN ACCOUNT 
WITH THE PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


Balance 1902 : ; , : ‘ ; ; : ; ; ‘ $285 91 
1903 
Contribution to general work . 20 00 
Advances from Association treasury for posting Palmer “Memorial 
Number . . . ; ; 66 36 
Contributions to Palmer Memorial Number: 
Through E. L. Clarke : ‘ ; ; . . $2000 
Through A. U. Pearmain . : ‘ _ 2 ; 55 00 
New York Branch . ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 50 00 
Through F. M. Cushing, cash . ‘ ‘ . 167 54 
Through F. M. Cushing, receipted bills . a - 195 33 
Through F. M. Cushing, contribution for 225 
copies for Women’s Education Association of 
Boston . : ‘ ; ; : ‘ j ‘ 33 30 


Sales of Memorial Numbers 


EXPENDITURES 

1903 
Editing 1903 Magazine $100 00 
Printing syllabi and postals for Child Study Committee 30 36 
Notice in 1903 Magazine . ; . 5 42 
Printing 3,775 copies Palmer Memorial Number . . 542 14 
Printing 225 copies presented to Women’s Education 

Association of Boston . ; ‘ : ’ ; . 33 30 
Envelopes, express, etc. . ; ; ‘ ‘ : . 66 36 


$777 58 = Sort 24 
Balance , ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . , ‘ . 133 66 


$o1I 24 $o1l 24 
Balance .. , ‘ ; ‘ j . ; ‘ : ; ; $133 66 


Etva H. Younc 
December 24, 1903 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 


I hereby certify that I have examined the books of the Bursar for the year 
ending October 1, 1903, and find them correct. 
Atice M. WING 


Auditor 
Springfield, Mass. January I1, 1904 
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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL FELLOWSHIP FUND: A MEMORIAL 
TO MRS. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER BY THE A. C. A. 


Amount received and credited to the fiscal year 1902-3. : . $970 70 
Amount received since the fiscal year 1902-3. ; : j . 41,718 75 


Total cash receipts . ; : ‘ ; ‘ 2 . - 45 
Pledges from A. C. A. members . 
A contribution voted tia the ee Club of Boston / amounting to 
over. ‘ 300 00 


Total paid or pledged . ( , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . $3,185 45 


Of the sum total, paid contributions amounting to $2,445.75, and all of the 
pledges, $196, came through branches, while paid contributions amounting to 
$243.70 came from general members. 

The amounts received and pledged through branches are as follows: 


Paid Pledged Paid Pledged 
Boston . . $1,004 25 $52 00|New York .. III 00 2 00 
California ‘ 33 00 Central N. Y. 63 00 
Chicago . , 333 00 125 00| Western N. Y. 186 00 
Connecticut . 43 50 Ohio : . 67 00 
Kansas City . 240 00 10 00|Philadelphia . 181 00 
Minnesota ; 25 00 6 00} Rhode Island . 159 00 


Total . . $2,445 75 $196 oo 


Of the remaining branches, five, Detroit, Milwaukee, Eastern New York, 
Washington, and Western Massachusetts, have reported the appointment of 
committees, which for various good reasons have not yet begun work. 

Ann Arbor is raising the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship for 
Michigan University, and Southern New York is raising scholarship money 
for its own purposes. Seven branches have sent no reply to the circular letter 
from the General Secretary asking for the appointment of committees to co- 
operate in securing funds for the A. C. A. Memorial Fellowship. 


ALICE Upton PEARMAIN 
January 1904 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


The chairman of the Membership Committee begs to report that the work 
of the Committee for the year 1902-3 corresponds in the main with that of 
former years. 

In February the Secretary-treasurer reported that there were on the gen- 
eral membership list 151 delinquents. Letters were written to each of these 
reminding them that their obligations had not as yet been met, with the result 
that 73 paid, seven resigned, and October 1, 1903, 71 still remained indebted. 
That nearly one half did pay leads to the belief that if branch committees 
would, yearly, on the first of February, send personal letters to all their de- 
linquents, similar good results would follow. The Membership Committee 
would gladly furnish lists of branch delinquents to the branches if they would 
adopt this plan. 

Through the representatives of the 22 colleges comprising the corporate 
membership, the senior classes of 18 of the colleges were furnished with ap- 
plication blanks and an effort made to interest them in the Association. The 
seniors of the remaining four, who, for one reason or another, failed to re- 
ceive blanks, will have opportunities given them to join the Association the 
coming year. The chairman begs to say that it is the belief of the Secretary- 
treasurer and herself that this method of recruiting the Association is a wise 
one. The record shows that the increase in membership for the past year is 
517, a gain exceeded only the year when an extraordinary effort was made 
to reach every eligible alumnae outside of the Association. 

ELISABETH BROWN CUTTING 
Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND PUBLICATION 


During the past year your Committee has edited the Magazine number, 
Ser. III, No. 7, and has published and distributed copies of the syllabi on the 
Study of the Development of Children prepared by Miss Milicent W. Shinn. 
It was also the intention of your Committee to publish a bibliography of 
books and articles dealing with the higher education of women to supplement 
a similar publication issued by the Association in 1897, but Miss Edith Emily 
Clarke, librarian of the University of Vermont, who had undertaken to pre- 
pare this bibliography, was not able to complete it within the past year. It 
is, however, nearly ready to print and will be issued at the earliest possible 
moment, so as to be ready for distribution at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion at St. Louis. The main work of your Committee has been the publication 
of the memorial of the late Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. Miss Florence M. 
Cushing, a member of your Committee, undertook its preparation, and it is 
due to her that the memorial presents us with a most faithful portrayal of 
Mrs. Palmer as we knew her. The cost of issuing this memorial number, 
including the very satisfactory and admirably executed likeness of Mrs. 
Palmer, was paid by special contributions. 

Miss Elizabeth Deering Hanscom, of Smith College, expects to prepare a 
monograph on Administration of College Beneficiary Funds, which, on com- 
pletion, will be printed by your Committee. The health statistics which have 
been in preparation for the past two years are finally approaching completion 
and will, it is hoped, soon be in the hands of the subscribers to the Publication 
Fund. The publication of these statistics was unavoidably delayed last year 
because the chairman of the Publication Committee was not able to give the 
time necessary for their final revision. Your Committee will make every 
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effort to place these statistics in the hands of both home and foreign visitors 
at the Exposition at St. Louis, and for this reason the delay in issuing them 
may perhaps give them a wider circulation. 

With the beginning of the year 1904 an energetic effort will be made to 
increase the number of subscribers to the Publication Fund and your Com- 
mittee expects by this means to secure a sufficient income to enable it to pub- 
lish all papers of general educational interest that may be submitted to it. 
Members of the Association are requested to send to the Committee sugges- 
tions and outlines for future educational publications. 


M. Carey THOMAS 
Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIPS (Abridged) 


This year there were fifteen candidates for the A. C. A. fellowship. Under 
your rules five of these women were ineligible because they were not graduates 
of colleges admitted to corporate membership in the Association. Considering 
that one of these five had received the doctor’s degree from Zurich and another 
had been a graduate scholar in an institution of the highest standing in your 
fraternity of colleges, would it not be wise to consider the feasibility of per- 
mitting your Fellowship Committee hereafter to recognize as candidates 
women who, though not graduates of A. C. A. colleges, have held in these 
institutions either fellowships or graduate scholarships? The Executive 
Committee has recently granted to your Committee permission to leave out 
of the circular setting forth the conditions of application the clause, “ Prefer- 
ence will be given, other things being equal, to graduates of not more than 
five years standing.” 

Of the eligible candidates two were graduates of Syracuse, one of Chicago, 
one of Michigan, one of Cornell, one of Minnesota, one of Leland Stanford 
Jr., one of Boston, one of Northwestern, and one of Wellesley. They had 
done graduate work at Cornell, Chicago, Columbia, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Leland Stanford Jr., Syracuse, and Bryn Mawr. ‘Two had specialized in 
philosophy, two in English, one in English and classics, one in sociology, one 
in economics, one in Germanics, one in history, and one in biology. Among 
them they had received seven appointments to fellowships in Germanics, Eng- 
lish, sociology, philosophy and history, and two appointments to graduate 
scholarships in pedagogy and English. 

The European fellowship was awarded to Miss Kate Gordon, who gradu- 
ated from the University of Chicago in June 1900, having specialized in phi- 
losophy in her undergraduate course. Miss Gordon was appointed graduate 
scholar in pedagogy by her alma mater for the vear 1900-1 and fellow in 
philosophy for the years 1901-3. For three months last winter she taught 
psychology and logic in Rockford College. Miss Gordon presented publica- 
tions on McDougall’s “ Observations regarding Light and Color Visions ” and 
on Spencer’s “ Theory of Ethics in its Evolutionary Aspect” and also papers 
on “ Ethics of the Hindus” and “ The Psychology of Desire.” She had com- 
pleted practically all the wo-k regularly approved by the philosophical depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago and had taken up research problems. Pro- 
fessor John Dewey writes: “She has a very unusual command of the mate- 
rial data of philosophic thinking, the concrete facts of these various branches 
of thought. Her strong point is her balance of this wide and exact scholarship 
with a clear and flexible mind. She has philosophical originality in an unusual 
degree. There is nothing flighty or eccentric in this originality, however; it 
comes from her combination of wide learning and the possession of one of the 
freest and most flexible intellectual capacities it has ever been my pleasure 


to be acquainted with. I have no doubt that a brilliant philosophical career 
is before her.” 
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The European fellowship of the Woman’s Education Association of Boston 
was awarded to Miss Susan M. Kingsbury, who graduated from the University 
of the Pacific in 1890 and who received the master’s degree from Leland 
Stanford Jr. in 1899. Her thesis was entitled “ The Municipal History of 
San Francisco to 1879.” Miss Kingsbury was a teacher of history in a San 
Francisco high school for several years. She was a graduate student at 
Columbia the past two years, receiving in 1902 the first fellowship granted to 
a woman under the Faculty of Political Science at Columbia. This fellowship 
was given by New York women and was secured through the efforts of Pro- 
fessor Osgood. In addition to other historical research abroad it is her in- 
tention to work in the British Museum, investigating the sources for the study 
of the earliest successful colonization of America, especially those manuscripts 
relating to the Virginia Company. 

Few changes are to be noted in the positions held by your fellows. 

Misses Walton and Ballou are abroad for a year’s study. 

Miss Maltby was transferred this year to the department of physics and 
was made adjunct professor in charge of the department at Barnard. She 
writes: “ The newspapers alas! have had more or less sensational and un- 
true reports concerning my appointment. I am to teach in Barnard only, and 
it is a Columbia University appointment but does not mean instructing young 
men.” 

Miss Blauvelt is teaching in Miss Porter’s School at Farmington. 

Miss Gates devoted last year to study and experimentation on some of the 
properties and effects of radioactive bodies. Although the only woman en- 
gaged in research in the physics department at McGill University, every facil- 
ity was afforded her for her work. She completed two pieces of research. 
The results of one appeared in the May number of the Physical Review in an 
article entitled “ The Effect of Heat on Excited Radioactivity.” The second, 
embodied in a paper on “ Certain Radiations from the Sulphate of Quinine,” is 
ready for publication. Recently she presented a paper on the latter subject 
before the American Physical Society which met at Columbia University. 
She has returned this year to her work in the Woman’s College in Baltimore. 

Miss Thompson, who is teaching philosophy at Mount Holyoke College, 
reports that she has been engaged in research work. Her book, “ The Men- 
tal Traits of Sex,’ was published this year. 

Miss Furness sends an interesting account of her astronomical work at 
Vassar College, and adds: “I think that the fact that the Carnegie Institu- 
tion has recognized the equality of the work of men and women should be 
very encouraging to those interested in research work. I wish that more 
women knew of the opportunity to work as research assistants in this institu- 
tion. There are established assistantships of $1,000 each, the work to be done 
in any science and under the direction of any professor approved by the 
committee.” 

Miss Davenport gives interesting details of an inspiring year of study 
abroad. While in England she spent most of her time collecting additional 
material for her study of some Norfolk manors and in putting this material 
into final shape. This vear Miss Davenport is fellow in history at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. She hopes to receive the Ph. D. degree in June. 

Last July Miss Fitch received her doctorate, cum laude, from the University 
of Berlin. She was the ninth woman upon whom Berlin has conferred this 
degree. Her professors were most cordial and encouraging. She is now at 
Oberlin as assistant in philosophy and private secretary to the president 

Your chairman can not conclude this report without voicing for the Fellow- 
ship Committee the great loss it has sustained in the death of Alice Freeman 
Palmer. During all these years, in the arduous and ofttimes perplexing prob- 
lem of the award, her assistance as counselor can not be estimated. With her 
calm, strong mind, her breadth of view, her large experience of life, her keen 
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analysis of character, her learning, her wisdom, one found in Mrs. Palmer a 
serenity of intellect to consider, discriminate, weigh, and render an unerring 
judgment. With the enthusiasm and the broad sympathy so characteristic of 
her unselfish and rarely gifted nature, she gave her splendid energy and her 
great personal power to awaken public interest in this field of endeavor and 
no one was more devoted, more earnest, and more constant in allegiance to 
this interest of the woman scholar. 
BEssIE BRADWELL IIELMER 
Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 


In the report of this Committee for 1902 there was outlined a plan for ob- 
taining data closely co-ordinated by means of syllabi, such data to be used as 
a basis for several articles on certain important problems of child develop- 
ment. Space perception, color perception, the evolution of the typical human 
movements of balance and locomotion, the acquirement of speech, were the 
chief psychological problems to be investigated ; in educational inquiry special 
attention was given to the reading habits of the children of college women. 

Of the proposed syllabi, one half, those relating to children up to the age 
of six years, were sent out in February 1903 with the Magazine number of 
the Association. An article in the Magazine explained the purpose of the 
inquiries, and the use that would be made of the data, if a sufficient number of 
answers was received. With each copy was sent a card, with the request that 
it should be filled out and sent to the chairman of the Child Study Committee, 
informing her whether the recipient would answer one or more of the ques- 
tions of the syllabi. Syllabi and cards were also mailed directly to married 
members of the Association, and packages of them sent to the secretaries of 
the branches, with the request that they be brought to the attention of their 
members. The remaining syllabi, dealing with older children, have not yet 
been sent out, but are ready to be printed whenever it seems best. 

Our Committee is under obligation to the Publication Committee for the 
most full and liberal co-operation with our research, and the distribution of 
the syllabi seems to have been as careful and perfect as we could ask. Asa 
result, we have received a good deal of valuable material. To be specific, 29 
persons replied by card, promising or declining to send data. Fourteen blank 
cards were received from the secretary of the Western New York Branch 
(which we understood to be the answer of their secretary that no one in that 
branch felt able to join the research). Through direct correspondence with 
branches and individuals, a dozen more affirmative answers have been re- 
ceived. We have received also a number of records, more of these than of 
direct answers to the syllabi; and records, if less immediately useful in com- 
piling the articles that have been projected, are of all forms of child study 
the one we are most desirous of developing, and the one most useful to the 
general work of our Committee. The cards of those declining to contribute 
data were usually accompanied by expressions of interest and sympathy. 

To our appeal, we have, then, received a response which is, as far as it goes, 
cordial and satisfactory. As to the number of replies, I am not familiar 
enough with the gathering of statistics to know what to expect from such 
inquiries. To me, 55 answers to an inquiry reaching hundreds of members of 
the Association, seem an exceedingly small number, remembering that it 
includes both yes and no to the simple question whether the member would 
contribute, accompanied by a directed card for answer. If the value of our 
work depended on the number of answers, I should call the result a decidedly 
discouraging one. But it must be remembered that the syllabi themselves did 
not consist of questions to be answered by a word or two in a blank space; but 
required for the simplest answers at least a small amount of individual obser- 
vation and record. It would not be of any service to our research to mul- 
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tiply the number of answers by simplifying the questions; for a few answers 
that contain real original observation are of more value to us than many that 
do not. The material already gathered has been sufficient (for some of it is 
very full and valuable) amply to repay the work our Committee has done. 
It is, however, for the Publication Committee to decide whether the result has 
justified the expense. I do not think that we have yet on hand enough mate- 
rial for satisfactory articles along the special lines contemplated by the plan 
of the syllabi. There are not enough answers on any one point. If we can 
obtain further data with the same syllabi, we can without doubt return to the 
Association for its expenditure some papers that will be widely noticed. 

It is not our purpose to ask for any second distribution of the syllabi: we 
may reasonably conclude we have obtained by this method all the results we 
can expect. But it is our intention to begin a canvass of each branch by cor- 
respondence with the secretaries, or by special local representatives of our 
work, who will try to get additional responses to the syllabi. Previous experi- 
ence leads us to believe that a considerable return is to be gained from this 
sort of canvass, after the ground has already been prepared by the general 
distribution of syllabi. There is nothing to prevent the immediate prosecu- 
tion of this correspondence, except the question how far it should wait on the 
distribution of the still unpublished syllabi. It is for the officers of the Asso- 
ciation, and the Publication Committee, to decide whether the results of the 
earlier distribution justify the completion of the publication and mailing of 
other syllabi. Our Committee desires to carry the plan to completion. We 
have from the first expected a numerically better response to the later syllabi 
than to the earlier ones; and we expect added results from following up the 
mail distribution by a special canvass through branch officers. 

We have then, in substance, to “report progress and ask further time.” 
In regard to the still unpublished syllabi, we suggest that the matter as before 
be referred to the Publication Committee. ‘The syllabi for teachers (of 
which there are two, still unpublished) we propose to use in co-operation with 
the school authorities of different localities. Far more numerous returns can 
be obtained if this plan will work. 

With regard to the vacancy existing in the Committee, we have not yet 
availed ourselves of the power we were given to fill it. There are half a 
dozen members of the A. C. A. who would fill the position with distinction. 
But it has seemed to us embarrassing to call another into our counsels while 
in the midst of a piece of work already begun on our own lines. The more 
amply qualified as a student of genetic psychology our possible colleague 
might be, the more certain she is to be engaged in special lines of work, 
which ours might rather impede than advance. Until the present collection of 
data is concluded, the material sifted and prepared for use, the work of a 
third member in the Committee would necessarily be rather that of an intelli- 
gent co-operating secretary than of an advising colleague. It is also a very 
important consideration that such a member should live closely enough at 
hand to one or the other of the present Committee to lessen the burden of 
correspondence, and to be able to do actual tete-a-tete work in compilation. 
We ask, therefore, that the permission to select a third member be renewed 
for the coming year. We have, in fact, a person in view, but do not know 
at present whether she would be willing to undertake the work. It would 
be to our advantage to be able to hold the maccer open a little longer. 

We can not close this report without adding that the growth of intelli- 
gent observation of children, among our college women, is evident and en- 
couraging. The material that comes to us is of a higher quality than in 
earlier years. Much that is in print, and quoted as authority in genetic 
psychology, is less scientific and suggestive than a good deal which we now 
hold in manuscript. Several records that we have could be published as 
they stand, and would be a real contribution to knowledge of child develop- 
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ment. If we do not succeed in getting material enough for the specific 
articles that have been planned, those who have contributed material may 
be sure that, in one way or another, it will all be utilized. 

Our Association now includes no fewer than three doctors of philosophy 
whose special occupation is child psychology, and even if it does not succeed 
in placing its stamp as publisl.er on any important papers in this line, it is 
already, through individual members, the parent of a number of such papers. 
I need only mention the series that is now being compiled and published 
by Dr. Theodate Smith, in collaboration with President Hall, of Clark 
University; and we are certainly to look for work of some distinction from 
Dr. Margaret Schallemberger, of Cornell. Mrs. Gale, Mrs. McLeish and 
Mrs. Munger, members of the A. C. A., have printed pamphlets and papers 
of value on several phases of child development; and no fewer than seven 
of my correspondents have written that they withhold much of their ma- 
terial, because they are planning to publish it themselves. 

If the Association of Collegiate Alumnae could become the channel through 
which a large part of this activity of individual members reaches the public, 
it would certainly add to its scholastic standing; and it would often be 
better for the writer. And this might, I think, be brought about by a con- 
tinuation of the close relationship begun this vear between our Committee and 
the Publication Committee, and of our present searching inquiry throughout 
the Association for unpublished material; and perhaps by establishing re- 
lations with the Carnegie Institution for purposes of publication. It is 
quite possible that the game we scare up by the way and incidentally, as 
material for the Publication Committee, will quite exceed what we bag our- 
selves along the direct lines laid out by our syllabi. 


Mizicent W. SHINN 
Chairman 


REPORT OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE WITH FEDERATED CLUBS 


It is impossible to present this report without a preliminary word of tribute 
to Mrs. Palmer, whose enthusiasm is so keenly missed by the committees of 
the several states. Mrs. Palmer realized the possibilities contained in this 
union of club women and college women, and wherever she went she inspired 
those she met to fresh effort. This joint work of the two organizations of 
women must be carried on with the greater devotion of all the committees, 
and be the witness of their appreciation of Mrs. Palmer’s leadership and 
of their loyalty to her memory. 

The work of the committee for Ohio, Miss Emma M. Perkins, chairman, 
is to secure by legislation a new school code for Ohio, which is to embody 
the main educational features of the Cleveland federal plan adopted in 1892. 
These points are: (1) a small board of education, not more than seven mem- 
bers, elected at large; (2) the separation of educational matters from busi- 
ness, to be obtained by employing (a) a superintendent, who shall appoint 
teachers, recommend text-books, etc., and (b) a school director, elected at 
large, for the business details. The proposed code has been endorsed by the 
Ohio State Teachers Association, the Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
also by business men from different parts of the state, representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In Missouri, Mrs. Eva Perry Moore. chairman, there is the greatest possible 
unification of work between the federated clubs and the Collegiate Alumnae. 
The committee has obtained statistics and pushed work vigorously with regard 
to the sanitary conditions of public schools. An important factor in the work 
has been the bringing together of mothers and teachers, to promote mutual 


= among those most closely interested in the children and the 
schools. 
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The committee for Michigan, Mrs. Maria D. McGraw, chairman, has pre- 
pared sets of questions on school administration and educational problems 
that have been adopted as subjects of study and endeavor by the Federation 
of Clubs and the Detroit Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 
‘These questions are intended to promote an enlightened public opinion that 
shall help later to bring reforms all through the public schools of the state. 
The subjects treated are the school system of Michigan compared with systems 
in other states; district schools; free text-books; courses of study; manual 
training; school luncheons; gymnasiums and physical training; the meaning 
of the growth of private schools; tenure of office for teachers, etc. The 
committee acknowledges its indebtedness to the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Massachusetts. 

The committee for Illinois, Miss Marion Talbot. chairman, reports the 
enactment of the compulsory education law, extending the time of required 
attendance on the part of children from seven to fourteen years of age from 
sixteen weeks to the entire time during which the school attended is in ses- 
sion, to be not less than 110 days of actual teaching; and at the same time 
increasing the penalty for disregard of this law, and fining parents for making 
false statement as to the age of the child or the time of attendance. The 
vital connection between the increase of required attendance and the enforce- 
ment of child labor laws enlisted the sympathy of students of the child 
problem, among whom were Mrs, Lucy Flower, Mrs. Florence Kelley, and 
Mr. W. L. Bodine, superintendent of compulsory education in Chicago. The 
last named gave the bill his personal attention when it came before the Legis- 
lature, this body passing the measure in the closing days of its session. ‘The 
law went into effect July 1, 1903. In Chicago it will cause a school year of 
40 weeks; in most other places the length of term will considerably exceed 
110 days. 

In Wisconsin the chairman, Mrs. Caroline Canfield Thorsen, reports that 
the committee has co-operated in a but partially successful attempt to revive 
the Consumers League, and has joined forces with the Children’s Betterment 
League to secure more satisfactory compulsory education laws for the state. 

‘The committee for Indiana, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, chairman, reports 
a different condition of things from that found in other states, as clubs ex- 
clusively of men are represented as well as those of men and women and 
women’s clubs. ‘Their effort has been to promote library interests, and to 
advance the study of English in the schools and to effect a more careful 
use of the language in both school and home. 

The committee for Connecticut, Miss Mary M. Abbott, chairman, believing 
in the co-operation of all the educational forces of the state, has to report 
the formation of the Connecticut Woman’s Council of Education, made up of 
delegates from the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Connecticut 
Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Colonial Dames, Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Congress 
of Mothers, and Women ‘Teachers’ Association. The first task was to in- 
terest these organizations in the two bills before the Legislature providing 
for trained supervision of rural schools and better salaries for teachers in 
such schools. Vhe bills were passed and already several country towns have 
taken advantage of the law providing for supervision. During the year the 
Federation has continued its special work of spreading a sentiment in favor 
of town management of schools, and of forming new clubs in country towns 
to work for that end. The Connecticut Branch has pushed investigation of 
school conditions in towns under district management as compared with 
those under town management, and has published a most valuable report. 

The committee for Massachusetts, Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton, chair- 
man, reports a gratifying response to its lengthy sets of questions on con- 
ditions in the elementary schools. Full returns are not yet in, but enough 
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has been done to show the committee that its great work is to arouse the 
women to feel their responsibility for the public schools. College women 
quite as much as club women display the greatest indifference in the matter. 
‘the direct effort at present is to have local advisory committees appointed to 
guide those whose interest has been aroused to solve local educational 
problems in the best way. The committee urges public conferences of citizens 
and the formation of public school associations. It has concentrated its 
attention on (1) the appointment of teachers on merit alone, an effort which 
is nobly supported by the club committees on Civil Service Reform; (2) the 
necessity of small school boards with legislative duties, business to be per- 
formed by paid experts; (3) the need of increased expenditure for schools. 
Never once has the committee relaxed its efforts to persuade college graduates 
that they are needed in the elementary schools, and that in them is a field of 
labor worthy of the best they have to give. 

The achievements recorded of legislation secured and statistics gained 
about school conditions are but the beginning, a mere indication of what may 
be accomplished by this joining of forces, when these two great groups of 
women, each pledged to do practical educational work, shall through close 
and hearty union reach the fulness of their opportunity. 


CAROLINE STONE ATHERTON 
for the Central Committee on Conference 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO DEVISE A SIMPLER METHOD OF VOTING 


The Committee appointed to devise a Simpler Method of Voting begs to 
present its report with a brief explanation of the changes which it recom- 
mends. The old method of individual voting made it possible for the branch 
in whose headquarters a meeting was held to carry, by preponderance of 
numbers, a vote that might express local rather than national opinion and not 
represent the will of a majority of the Association at large. The delegate 
method now used, by which a delegate with one vote is allowed for each ten 
members of a branch, is ineffective except for the branch acting as host, 
because distant branches can not secure enough delegates able to attend 
meetings at a far off center to represent them by the number of votes to 
which they are entitled. 

Therefore a method is proposed by which the individual method of voting 
will be restored to all except members of the entertaining branch, which will 
be entitled to ten votes at least, and one extra vote for every ten members 
beyond the first hundred. The elaborate and unnecessary machinery of the 
present method will be removed except from the entertaining branch, and that 
will be no more encumbered than now. ‘The proposed plan works no real 
hardship to the entertaining branch, since it would probably have as large, 
and consequently as fair, a representation as any visiting branch. Moreover, 
no branch is host oftener than once in ten or fifteen years, and almost every 
branch takes its turn at entertaining. 

In addition to providing a simpler method of voting on general questions 
by members present at meetings, it has seemed advisable to provide a method 
of getting at the opinion of the majority of members who do not attend 
meetings but whose wishes should be consulted in extraordinary matters and 
in large questions of policy. Remoteness and lack of leisure invariably prevent 
so many from attending meetings that, following the method of other large 
corporations, proxy voting is suggested, but with many safeguards, since 
the subjects to be voted on by proxy must be carefully stated in advance, 
and the proxy must be voted in the negative or affirmative exactly as pre- 
scribed by the signer. To propose an amendment is practically merely to 
bring up the matter for discussion in definite form. It is hoped that this 
proposal may win at least careful consideration. 
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The amendment offered is as follows: Print Article 6 of the by-laws in 
three sections, section 1 to be the first paragraph exactly as it now stands, viz: 


Sec. 1. The annual meeting of the Association shall be held in October 
or at such time as may be appointed by the Executive Committee, pro- 
vided that not less than one month’s notice be given for the date so fixed. 
Special meetings shall be called by the Secretary-treasurer at the request 
of the President or General Secretary or of three directors on written 
notice, duly mailed, postpaid, at least two weeks before such meeting is 
to be held. 


Enact two new sections as follows: 


Sec. 2. The voting body of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae shall 
be made up from all the members of the Association, provided, however, 
that when a meeting is called in a city or locality where there is a branch 
of the Association, the number of votes to be cast by that branch shall 
be limited as follows: The branch shall be entitled to ten votes if it has 
one hundred members or less, and if it has more than one hundred mem- 
bers it shall be entitled to an additional vote for each additional ten 
members (or last remaining fractional part of the same after subtracting 
full quotas of tens). Such votes are to be cast by delegates appointed 
and accredited from the branch. No member of the voting body may 
cast more than one vote except in accordance with the limitations and 
provisions set forth in Sec. 3 of this article. Eighteen members of the 
Association with voting power shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 3. Any member unable to attend a meeting may, if so directed in 
the call for the meeting, vote by proxy upon questions therein specified, 
provided that said questions shall have been submitted to all the mem- 
bers of the Association at least one month previous to the meeting at 
which they are to be acted upon. The method of obtaining and for- 
warding the proxy shall be prescribed in the call for the meeting, but such 
proxy shall be voted by the holder as the signer therein directs. The 
proxy shall name the subjects to be acted on at said meetings and the 
Signer may cross out those upon which she does not wish to vote, but 
she may not give to the holder the right io vote upon any subject which 
has not been specified in the call for the meeting and previously submitted 
to all the members of the Association as herein provided. The Executive 
Committee shall prescribe all necessary details of obtaining and for- 
warding the proxy. 

Whenever questions are submitted to be voted upon by proxy in ac- 
cordance with the limitations and provisions herein set forth in Sec. 3, 
the limitations of Sec. 2 of this article, with regard to delegate voting 
by branches, shall become null and void, but they shall become null and 
void for said questions only. 

Louise HAMILTON Murpock 
Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO STUDY THE SEEMING SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RESTRIC- 
TIONS PLACED UPON WOMEN STUDENTS IN CO-EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


At the last annual meeting Mrs. Barus offered the following motion, which 
was seconded and carried: 

In view of the fact that within the past few years three institutions 
in our corporate membership have seen fit to restrict or to alter their 
methods toward the women students in these institutions, I move that 
the President, the Secretary-treasurer, and the General Secretary ap- 
point a committee to report to this Association next year what, in its 
opinion, is the seeming significance of this new movement toward the 
higher education of women. 
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The committee appointed consisted of Miss S. S. Whittelsey, chairman, 
Miss Ruth Putnam, Mrs. Ethel Glover Hatfield, Mrs. C. A. Duniway and 
Miss E. D. Hanscom. 

The Committee has been asked to study the relation of this movement in 
the co-educational colleges to the higher education of women. Such study 
involves a serious analysis not only of the co-educational college but of all other 
institutions for the higher education of women. In order to have a correct 
and unbiased understanding of the situation that has brought about these 
changes we must study conditions in the co-educational colleges themselves ; 
we must study like features of the independent college and the affiliated col- 
lege for a proper basis of comparison. ‘To be of any practical value such a 
study must be pursued apart from any a priori theory or ideal of education. 
The student of this question should never lose sight of the pressure that is 
today moulding the American college, the effect of which is seen in changing 
curricula, social conditions, form of administration and character of plant. 
When we have fuller knowledge of what induces young men and young women 
of various types to go to college; when we know more accurately what studies 
they elect to pursue and why; when we have really authentic information 
concerning the social surroundings of college life; when we understand cer- 
tain of the serious problems of finance and administration involved, then we 
shall appreciate the real demand that our colleges have to meet and shall 
stand in position rightly to value the work of each type of college and fairly 
to criticize the changes that are taking place in them. 

This means collection of data, data that may be schematically summarized 
under four heads: (1) the motive (or purpose) of college education; 
(2) the curriculum demanded (as means); (3) social conditions in the col- 
leges; (4) questions of finance and administration involved. The Committee 
should collect information of this nature from several representative colleges 
of each type, the independent woman’s college, the co-educational college, the 
affliated college. 

To make the inquiry definite and systematic, the Committee is formulating, 
for its own use, a series of questions that group themselves naturally under 
these heads. It is desirable that such questions be sufficiently comprehensive 
to cover the detail of what we wish to know; they will develop by a continual 
process of addition, condensation and casting out. The first steps of the in- 
quiry must be to answer some important questions now in mind and espe- 
cially to collect wider information upon the general topics above outlined. 
Statements and discussions already published will contribute some facts and 
suggestions and the Committee has under consideration a plan for collecting 
further data from reliable sources. To refer once more to the motion that 
defines our work: “ Within the past few years three institutions in our cor- 
porate membership have seen fit to restrict or to alter their methods toward 
women students in these institutions.” What is the cause of these changes? 
Do the reasons officially put forward adequately explain such changes? Is 
it the increase of numbers? Is it a question of finance? Is it a problem of 
social relationship? Is it the desire to attract more men to these colleges? 

The cause of these changes is the problem on which we are now at work. 

“What is the seeming significance of the new movement toward the higher 
education of women?” What will be the result of these changes: (1) in 
the institutions themselves? (2) in their effect upon other colleges for 
women? (3) in their influence upon the lines of the future advance of 
educational opportunities for women? 

“What is the seeming significance of the new movement”? As the result 
of its study the Committee hopes to be at least in a better position to answer 
this question in an unprejudiced way. 

SARAH ScovILL WHITTELSEY 
Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 
Members in attendance at the twenty-second annual meeting. 


General officers: Mrs. Lucien Howe, Miss Katharine Sharp, Miss Florence 
Cushing, Mrs. Samuel F. Clarke, Miss Elva H. Young. 

General members: Miss Edna Carter, Mrs. Almon G. Case, Mrs. George M. 
Clark, Miss Katharine Bement Davis, Miss Louise E. Hollister, Miss Louise 
P. Kellogg, Mrs. Roy M. Stanley. 

Ann Arbor Branch: President, Miss Sara Whedon. 

Boston Branch: President, Mrs. Edward H. Atherton; delegates, President 
Caroline Hazard, Mrs. S. B. Pearmain. 

California Branch: Delegate, Dr. Adelaide Brown. 

Chicago Branch: President, Dean Marion Talbot; delegates, Miss S. P. 
Breckinridge, Mrs. Martha Foote Crow, Mrs. F. A. Helmer, Miss Fannie 
G. Kahn, Miss Angeline Loesch, Miss Annie M. MacLean, Miss Mary Mor- 
rison, Mrs. George T. Nicholson, Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton, Mrs. T. D. 
Sperling, Mrs. Norman F. Thompson, Miss Mary F. Willard. 

Colorado Branch: Delegates, Miss Margaret E. Stratton, Miss Helen L. 
Sumner. 

Connecticut Branch: Delegate, Miss S. S. Whittelsey. 

Detroit Branch: President, Mrs. William J. Keep; delegates, Mrs. Thomas 
S. McGraw, Miss Martha Warner. 

Central Illinois Branch: President, Miss Violet D. Jayne; delegate, Mrs. 
Frona M. Brooks. 

Indiana Branch: Delegate, Miss Mary B. Breed. 

Iowa Branch: Delegates, Miss Anna B. Lawther, Miss Alice Young. 

Western Massachusetts Branch: President, Miss Elizabeth K. Price. 

Milwaukee Branch: President, Mrs. William R. Thorsen; delegates, Mrs. 
George Chamberlain, Miss Marie Marchant, Miss Harriet B. Merrill, Mrs. 
George Noyes, Mrs. George W. Peckham, Mrs. E. L. Richardson, Miss 
Ellen C. Sabin, Miss Ida M. Street, Miss Rose Swart, Miss Susan S. Tits- 
worth, Mrs. Perry Williams, and 39 members of the branch without voting 
power as represented by the delegates. 

Minnesota Branch: President, Mrs. E. L. Matthews; delegates, Mrs. Fred 
E. Barney, Mrs. M. R. Conable. 

Muskegon Branch: President, Mrs. W. A. Campbell. 

Nebraska Branch: President, Mrs. Frank H. Woods. 

New York Branch: Delegates, Dean Laura D. Gill, Professor Abby Leach. 

Ohio Branch: President, Professor Emma M. Perkins. 

Pittsburg Branch: President, Mrs. David Pierce. 

Rhode Island Branch: President, Miss Alice M. Howland. 

Washington Branch: President, Mrs. L. B. Swormstedt. 


MariE MARCHANT 
Chairman 


MARY LOWELL STONE HOME ECONOMICS EXHIBIT 


For two years the Association of Collegiate Alumnae and its branches have 
had in charge the “ Mary Lowell Stone Home Economics Exhibit,” dealing 
with shelter, food and clothing, with business methods in daily life and with 
social and sanitary aspects as illustrative of the meaning of the term as used 
in education. '‘ Space has been taken in the St. Louis Exposition in the Educa- 
tion Building, Department of Social Economy, a corner facing the south 
entrance, in which to instal the best portions of this exhibit. The Kansas 
pd Branch will take the responsibility for this exhibit while it is in St. 

uis. 
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REPORTS (CONDENSED) FROM THE BRANCHES 
The following reports are arranged in the alphabetic order of the branches. 


The Ann Arbor Branch reports an enrolment of 59, steady interest and 
eight well attended meetings. The subjects for the year have been Civil 
Service Reform, the Consumers League, Domestic Service in Germany, Deer- 
field Industries, Education in Finland and Settlement Work in Detroit. In 
connection with the last named topic special study was made concerning 
juvenile delinquency. In March the senior girls of the University were guests 
of the branch at the home of its president. At a symposium on Graduate 
Study Abroad, Miss Leach spoke on Zurich, Miss Fleischer on Gottingen, 
Miss Whedon on Oxford and Mrs. Meader on Rome. 

Through the activity of the Committee on Civil Service, pamphlets have 
been distributed and two small prizes awarded to students in the city high 
schools for the best essays on Civil Service Reform. The interest of Ann 
Arbor women is enlisted in the effort to establish at Michigan University 
memorial scholarships for Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer and Mrs. Lucinda H. 
Stone. The branch co-operates with the Woman’s League in raising funds. 


Boston Branch. We have had three extra meetings, two conferences and 
one excursion in addition to our three regular and various executive meet- 
ings. Our work, however, is done largely through our committees, which 
continue their faithful service. Each committee plans one meeting, though 
this year the one on Friendly Visiting was the exception. The November 
and May meetings were devoted largely to business, a subject which ex- 
perience has taught us is far from being uninteresting. Mrs. Barus, in her 
talk on “ Problems for the Second Generation of College Women,” inspired 
us to fresh efforts. The Committee on Outing Clubs and Forestry did not 
limit itself to one meeting. The illustrated talk in December by Mr. James 
H. Bowditch, which interested us practically in forestry, was followed by a 
conference in April addressed by Dr. Grace E. Cooley on “ The Place of 
Trees in the Economy of Nature.” A most attractive excursion was planned 
to enjoy the beauty of the Carlisle pines. The College Settlement Committee 
has continued to aid in the work of Denison House. Since December it has 
provided an entertainment for the first Thursday evening of every month at 
the “ neighborhood party ” and has raised $50 for the rent of the rooms used 
by the cooking classes. The branch meeting held at Denison House, 
with a talk by Mrs. Lillian W. Betts of New York, was of great interest and 
profit to all interested in settlements. Late in the winter a new committee of 
three was appointed to co-operate with other branches in raising $30,000 to 
be used as a fellowship fund in memory of Mrs. Palmer. In response to the 
appeal for contributions $1010.75 has been received and more is promised. 
One year ago Mrs. Palmer was an active and valued member of this branch. 
Her noble example should inspire us to imitate her faithfulness to every duty. 

The Committee on Home Economics has been doing its work at long range 
this year. Its exhibit made in March 1902 was enlarged and formed an im- 
portant part of the woman’s department of the charitable Mechanics Fair 
held in this city. With further additions it has been exhibited at the A. C. A. 
meeting in Washington, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, Columbia and Chicago 
Universities, and is desired for many other localities. Very soon the plans 
of certain members of this committee will take shape in a Household Aid 
Company, which though a new experiment in solving domestic problems, bids 
fair to have a good trial and generous support. Under the auspices of this 
committee in March Dr. Thomas D. Wood gave an interesting address on 
“ Some Controlling Ideals in Family Life of the Future,” in which he strik- 
ingly set forth the responsibilities of parenthood. 
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The work of the Committee on Education has been an extension of the 
general educational movement in Massachusetts originated by a conference 
committee representing the State Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
Boston Branch. Of the 250 towns that could not be reached through clubs, 
the Western Massachusetts Branch is caring for 88 in its region and our 
committee the rest. Our method has been to send to some interested person 
in each town a report drawn up by educational experts which states the gen- 
eral principles of a school system and with it a set of questions to be an- 
swered as to existing local conditions. From 141 towns thus reached 14 
answers were received before June and many more are expected. Already 
gratifying results are seen in awakening interest to remedy such defects as 
this careful study has revealed. The Committee on Education had charge 
of our April meeting, at which Professor Hanus spoke on “A proposed 
School of Education for Harvard.” 

This year we have had as guests graduates of ’o2 living near Boston and 
the senior women of the neighboring colleges. The never-failing courtesy of 
the College Club in granting us the use of its rooms and in making it possible 
for us to meet socially over a cup of tea has been thoroughly appreciated. 

Through loss by death, transfers and resignations our membership has 
changed to a considerable extent. That we number nearly the same as last 
year is due to the effectual work of the Committee on Membership in sending 
blanks and personal notes to every recent graduate in this vicinity. Nearly 
gO per cent joining this year were graduated last June. Our membership now 
1S 377. 


California Branch. The business of this branch is carried on by some 
twenty committees of varying activity. One seeks out workers for the San 
Francisco and neighboring college settlements, one works together with 
municipal Associated Charities, one is interested in domestic economy, one is 
making scientific investigations of child labor problems, and two others are 
purely educational. 

At the request of Mr. Booker T. Washington the branch arranged for a 
mass meeting of leading citizens of San Francisco. Mr. Washington made 
an address and a collection was taken to further the work to which he has 
devoted his life. 

Some eight or nine meetings, chiefly social, have been held. As the branch 
owns no clubhouse it usually meets at the rooms of some other club or at 
one of the city settlements. One very delightful session was held at Stanford 
University; another at the home of an alumna, when the undergraduate 
women of the neighboring universities were guests. The branch has estab- 
lished a tea-room in the shopping district of San Francisco and it has proved 
of much convenience to our 300 members and to the senior and junior women 
of the Universities of Stanford and California, who share its privileges. 


The Chicago Branch has held seven meetings of a social and business 
character. In February the annual reception to the seniors of the Chicago 
high schools was attended by over 400 girls. In April Home Economics was 
discussed, with Miss Bevier of the University of Illinois, Miss Marion Talbot 
and Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton as speakers. The Home Economics exhibit, 
prepared by the Boston Branch and shown in Washington and elsewhere, 
was shown for one weck in the rooms of the Woman’s Club, where it re- 
ceived much notice. 

During the year President King has given an address on the “Supreme 
Conditions of Living”; Miss Talbot has presented in outline the aims of 
the North Central Association of Schools and Colleges; Professor Abbott, 
Miss Hersman and Miss Ballou, all of whom have been recent students in 
Rome and Athens, have discussed Opportunities for Classical Study Abroad. 
At one meeting Miss Jane Addams argued in favor of the child labor bill; 
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at another, Mrs. Madeline Wallin Sikes and Mrs. Bertha Coombes Wean 
made effective appeals in behalf of a compulsory education bill. 

By far the most important achievement of the year has been the work 
under Mrs. Sikes’ leadership on the bill to amend the compulsory education 
laws of the state. Such a measure had been discussed by the branch after 
Mrs. Sikes had presented before it comparative tables of the laws of other 
states in respect to child labor and had proved to what a degree Illinois has 
neglected suitable legislation. Later a bill was framed by a joint committee 
of Chicago alumnae and club women, with Mrs. Wean as chairman and Mrs. 
Sikes as secretary. Many organizations working in behalf of the child labor 
bill advocated, as a necessary complement, the compulsory education amend- 
ment. In May 1902, notwithstanding strong opposition, both bills became 
laws. The compulsory education law as amended increases required attend- 
ance from 16 weeks to the full school term and effectually imposes penalties 
for guardians’ neglect of duty. ‘This legislation will advance Illinois from 
a low to a high educational rank among the states. 


The Colorado Branch has held ten meetings, the regular ones including a de- 
bate on a resolution to extend equal suffrage throughout the United States; a 
reception to the upper class women of the preparatory schools of Denver; a 
guest day, when the presidents of the State School of Mines and of the State 
Agricultural College gave interesting addresses; and a children’s “ May 
Day” for the many children of members. The two extra meetings were 
the annual luncheon and a dramatic evening, to which friends were asked. 
The topic which aroused most interest was, undoubtedly, the debate on equal 
suffrage. One of the occasions most enjoyed was the customary reception 
to the high school girls, by means of which this branch seeks to arouse in 
them a desire for a college course. 

Naturally, the fact that no Colorado institution has corporate membership 
in the A. C. A. restricts this branch very materially in any semi-public work 
it may seek to perform. Nevertheless the presidents of all the state institu- 
tions have been uniformly most courteous and obliging in acceding to any 
request from the branch. 

A new secretary had to be elected in December and a new president shortly 
after, but the year was completed successfully in spite of some necessary 
confusion consequent to these changes. ‘There are 47 members, with 24 as 
an average of attendance. 


The Columbus Branch, not admitted until November, presents no report 
this year, 


The Connecticut Branch has had a pleasant and profitable year, holding 
nine meetings between October and July. A _ revision of the by-laws has 
satisfactorily settled several vexed points. The chief work of the year has 
been educational. Committees were formed throughout the state, with the 
sanction of the State Board of Education, to investigate its public school 
systems. The results have been tabulated and incorporated iu a printed 
report, which may be obtained by applying to the secretary of the Connecticut 
Branch. ‘The general results show from one half to three fourths of the 
Connecticut towns still clinging to conditions that preclude the possibility 
of good training for their children—no systematic course of study, no 
person of professional experience to direct the work, teachers too often with 
no idea of the first principles of education, communities having little knowl- 
edge of what should be done in a good school, and supplying no incentives 
to teachers to work for the highest excellence. 

The committees who have labored to secure and publish the statistics unite 


- urging the college women of Connecticut and their friends to do four 
things: 
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1 To become familiar with the school conditions in their own com- 
munities. 

2 To create a strong public sentiment in favor of abolishing the district 
system from the state, on the ground that it is antiquated, wasteful, unfair, 
and unsafe. 

3 To urge the appointment of trained superintendents in accordance with 
the provision of the law passed last winter. 

4 To insist upon the elevation of the profession of teaching in their 
own communities until public sentiment shall make it impossible for an un- 
trained, unskilled, unsuccessful teacher to hold a position. 

The various interests of the branch can best be shown by a summary of its 
meetings. A reception served to introduce the new members, many of whom 
are doing graduate work at Yale. Two lectures of a literary nature and a 
book meeting, in which current literature was criticized and discussed, proved 
very attractive. A debate of a serio-comic sort occupied one session; and in 
June a very pleasant ending to the social life of the year came in the way 
of an out-of-door play. It may be seen that the aim of this branch is to 
combine pleasure and profit, keeping the college spirit alive by social as 
well as intellectual pursuits. 


The Detroit Branch has made its chief aim the establishment in Detroit 
of a juvenile court. In behalf of this important object its Committees on 
College Settlements and Penology have united with civic workers in holding 
an open meeting, with Professor Graham ‘Taylor of Chicago as chief speaker. 
The court has not yet been instituted but local conditions have been bettered 
in that, hereafter, juvenile offenders are to be tried by a special judge. 

A branch meeting in charge of the Civil Service Committee was addressed 
by President Angell of the University of Michigan, who ably presented the 
problems involved in Consular Reform. The pamphlet distribution begun 
last year by the Civil Service Committee has borne rich fruit; the leaflets 
have been appreciatively used by schools and study clubs throughout the 
state, and several chapters of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
have been influenced to offer prizes for essays on Civil Service Reform. 
“ Because of too many children,” is the facetious reason given for disband- 
ing the Child Study Committee. The one on the Consumers League con- 
tinues to act in unison with similar city organizations. By contributions 
from alumnae $50 has been raised toward the proposed memorial for Mrs. 
Stone. 

This year more than heretofore has been done to promote a feeling of kin- 
ship among branch members. At a “college party,” by pictures, programs, 
banners, actual fudge-making, and other devices, common customs and tra- 
ditions of college life were emphasized and unusual ones made apparent. 
Happy results were attained at the annual banquet by having recent gradu- 
ates tell of the distinctive features of their college days. 


Central Illinois Branch. The University of Illinois was admitted as a cor- 
porate member of the A. C. A. in November 1902, and the following month 
the Central Illinois Branch was formed with a membership of 11, soon in- 
creased to 33. In March the branch gave to the alumnae of the vicinity who 
were eligible to membership a luncheon, with Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary 
of the Consumers League, as one of the guests. 

At the annual meeting in May, settlement work proved a fruitful topic, for 
in the fall practical work of that kind was begun in Champaign and Urbana. 
A seven-roomed house was rented, furniture given, a traveling library lent 
by the University, and Mrs. Stowers. who had had much experience in New 
York, was made head resident. Because “ Neighborhood House.” as it is 
called, is remote from churches, a Sunday school has been started there. The 
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initial attendance of 40 soon more than doubled. A considerable sum has 
already been raised for a kindergarten, and very soon clubs are to be organized 
for the men, women, boys and girls. The settlement is only eight weeks old 
and the outlook for it is most encouraging. 


The Iowa Branch was formed at Iowa City, May 16, 1903, with a provi- 
sional charter and as officers Mrs. Bailey ai.d Miss Marquand of Des Moines, 
Miss Bessie S. Smith of Dubuque, and Mrs. Wilcox and Miss Colcord of 
Iowa City. Three committees of five members each have been appointed, on 
Libraries, Education and Child Labor. ‘Their respective chairmen are Miss 
Schaffner of the University of Iowa, Miss Alice Young, registrar of the Uni- 
versity, and Miss Wood, librarian at Cedar Rapids. 


The Indiana Branch has held but one meeting, that for its annual elections, 
and, therefore, has no work to report. 


The Kansas City Branch has been most successful this year in its efforts to 
arouse interest in the Association and to secure funds for the work it has 
undertaken. Five meetings have been held and there are 57 members en- 
rolled. 

Two hundred dollars has been given toward the support of a student in the 
University of Kansas, who was a graduate of a Kansas City school. As she 
has done such excellent work and been so appreciative, the branch has 
assumed the responsibility of her expenses for another year. A lecture en- 
titled “ Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Greatness” was given by Dr. William 
Quayle of this city to aid in raising money for this scholarship. Several beau- 
tiful homes were opened for a series of Lenten entertainments for the same 
purpose. Great interest was shown in this course, which had among its 
speakers Dr. Penniman, dean of the University of Pennsylvania, and Miss 
Galloo of the University of Kansas. The former discussed “ The Modern 
Novel and its Reader” and the latter took for her theme “ Victor Hugo as 
a Dramatist.” At a musicale, Miss Risser and Mrs. George de Jarnowsky 
of Chicago gave an interpretation of Grieg. 

The annual luncheon held at the Country Club was well attended. On that 
occasion the branch voted to give $200 to the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial, 
specifying that it was to be used to augment the A. C. A. Fellowship Fund. 
This sum is in addition to generous contributions made individually by mem- 
bers. 


The Western Massachusetts Branch closes its third year with an enrolment 
of 76. As usual, it has met three times. At the first meeting, at Smith Col- 
lege, a business session was followed by a delightful tea in the faculty parlor. 
In February President King of Oberlin spoke before the branch and its in- 
vited guests, his subject being “ The Supreme Conditions of Living.” This 
meeting was held at the Woman’s Club, Springfield, and preceded a reception 
in honor of President King, President Woolley of Holyoke and President 
Seelye of Smith. At the time the Naples Table Association held its conven- 
tion in Northampton the branch gave a reception in its honor at Wallace 
one: The annual election of officers took place in June at Mount Holyoke 

ollege. 

The branch has this year done a little statistical work in co-operation with 
the Conference Committee, appointed jointly by the A. C. A. and the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Otherwise it has tried, as heretofore, by em- 
phasizing its social possibilities, to promote a more thorough acquaintance and 
a more complete and sympathetic understanding among the college women of 
western Massachusetts. This it believes to be a valuable work, as well as a 
source of pleasure to its members. 
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The Milwaukee Branch has had a successful and interesting year. Philan- 
thropy, education and history have claimed its attention. The historical 
papers have been “ Wisconsin’s Part in Seven Wars,” by Mr. Lagler; “ Wis- 
consin’s Part in History,” by Professor Turner, and “ Wisconsin Inventors,” 
by Mr. Underwood. In April Mrs. Gudden and Miss Swart of Oshkosh met 
with the branch and discussed recent legislation, more particularly that con- 
cerning truancy and compulsory education. The January meeting was made 
a memorial one for Mrs. Palmer. In February Professor Richard T. Ely lec- 
tured on “ Sociological Problems in Cities.” 

By the aid of friends the branch has supported two classes in carpentry at 
the Francis Swallow Mission Kindergarten. ‘The Committee on Settlements 
continues its efforts in behalf of the Consumers League. 

The social life of the branch was promoted by a luncheon at the Milwaukee- 
Downer College, at which there were many guests. The membership is now 
89. The A. C. A. accepted an invitation from this branch to hold its annual 
meeting in Milwaukee in November 1903. 


The Minnesota Branch has held two meetings in St. Paul and three in Min- 
neapolis. Among the speakers this year have been men prominently identified 
with civic charities. Mr. Jackson has spoken on “ Material Aid that can be 
— the Poor” and Mr. Gutridge on “ Charitable Relief other than Mate- 
rial.” : 

The School Sanitation Committee has been conducting practical experi- 
ments in sweeping schoolrooms. In accordance with its recommendations the 
Minneapolis school authorities have ordered the use of kerosene brushes, and 
have asked the committee for other suggestions. 

To interest girls in college life the branch has held sessions in the high 
schools of both cities. Requirements for college entrance were explained and 
there were distributed printed lists of the scholarships open to western stu- 
dents in the institutions of the Association’s corporate membership. Talks 
were given on the typical features of life at Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and the 
University of Minnesota; and college pillows, banners, posters and pictures 
were shown. A reception to the girls in the senior class of the University 
caused several of them to apply for future membership in the branch. The 
year book shows 17 new names and a total of 87, representing eight colleges. 


The Muskegon Branch has held six regular meetings, each of which was 
followed by a social session, to which both members and guests contributed 
travel sketches, papers and reports from conferences with the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. A committee formed to investigate such college 
scholarships as are available for candidates from the high schools of Muske- 
gon and Grand Haven will continue its work the coming year. 


The Nebraska Branch has held only three meetings; at one of them the 
women of the senior class of the University of Nebraska were guests. The 
most interesting discussion of the year was on Civic Charities. In future the 
branch will meet monthly and the social element be made more prominent. 


The New York Branch has, in accordance with its constitution, held three 
meetings this year, one in the interest of civil service reform, one as a memo- 
rial to Mrs. Palmer, and the third purely literary. 

The branch has a membership of 216. No definite plan of work was under- 


taken this year, but $50 was sent to the Publication Committee to be used at 
will. 


Central New York. Our annual luncheon and first meeting took place at 
the home of Mrs. William Nottingham October 7, with the large attendance 
of 45. Miss Millicent Hinckley gave us a delightful accotnt of her recent trip 
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to California and of visits paid to its two universities. In January Miss 
Parker, our president, gave a report of the A. C. A. meeting in Washington, 
to which she was a delegate. In February we had the pleasure of informally 
entertaining Mrs. Lucien Howe. As usual, in the spring we invited the senior 
women of Syracuse University to meet with us. On this occasion Miss 
Handspringsheim, Ph. D. Heidelberg, gave us a most charming and instructive 
talk on the “ Educational System of Germany.” 

The general work of our branch has been similar to that of other years, 
especially in regard to municipal reform, vacation schools and the betterment 
of ungraded schools. 


The Eastern New York Branch has held seven meetings, three of which have 
been open ones. Albany women prominently engaged in charity work were 
asked to hear Mrs. Alice B. Montgomery of Philadelphia speak on “ Juvenile 
Courts ”; the teachers of the city were guests when Professor Myron T. 
Scudder of New Paltz spoke on the “ Social and Home-building Function of 
the School”; and in April, many undergraduates, home for Easter, accepted 
our invitation to a lecture by Rev. J. Walter Sylvester on “ Robert Louis 
Stevenson.” Other speakers have been: Dr. Leonard Woods of Albany; 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of Boston; and Miss Florence Horne, a branch mem- 
ber, who related her experiences as a student in the University of Berlin. 

This year the meetings have been held in the rooms of the Albany Historical 
and Art Society, instead of the homes of members, but have lost nothing of 
their social character. Increased membership and growing enthusiasm make 
the year’s record very encouraging. 


The Southern New York Branch has a membership of 29. Besides execu- 
tive meetings there have been held the usual monthly ones. The work of this 
branch consists in lending money to undergraduate women to enable them to 
finish their college course. This year the money was raised by a doll show. 


The Western New York Branch has been busier than ever during the past 
year. It undertook successfully a course of lectures on educational subjects 
by three college presidents: President Pritchett of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, President Hyde of Bowdoin, and President Eliot of Harvard. 
The course was popular, bringing the Association before the public in a favor- 
able light, and netting the branch $165.25, half of which was given to the 
Buffalo teachers’ retirement fund. 

The work of the College Creche, begun last year, has been carried on 
through a successful year, and is still in progress. The Committee on Educa- 
tional Legislation has done valiant service in an effort to secure adequate 
maintenance for the state normal schools. A circular letter was sent to each 
member of the Legislature, embodying the comparative statistics of normal 
school expenditures throughout the country. The committee attempted to 
get an average grant of $50,000 per school. This could not be accomplished, 
but the Legislature did raise the entire appropriatior $60,000. The committee 
is now at work to cause the distribution of the surplus for special recogni- 
tion for teachers who have seen the longest service. 

The Committee on Civil Service Reform has also been very active in at- 
tempting to interest a better class of people in the civil service examinations 
and so increase the efficiency of the service. Notices of the examinations 
have been posted from time to time as they occur, in conspicuous places in 
and around Buffalo, and have been published in the papers. The deans of 
the various colleges represented in this Association have also been asked to 
post such notices, and have complied with the request. In attempting to in- 
terest and instruct women in general in the movement, the chairman has made 
several addresses before various local organizations. As a fitting recognition 
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of this work, Mrs. Evans has been asked to serve as one of the three judges 
in the fourth annual competition offered by the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
New York Civil Service Reform Association, and also as one of three on the 
national association. 


Ohio Branch. The past year has been a most profitable and interesting one. 
At the various meetings held, reports of the meeting at Washington were 
given, interesting lectures were heard and a memorial of Mrs. Palmer was 
read. The branch has entertained the Wellesley Club of Cleveland and the 
seniors of the College for Women. At the annual luncheon in May, President 
Henry Churchill King of Oberlin made an inspiring address. 

The most important work in progress is in charge of committees co-operating 
with the Federation of Women’s Clubs to secure better school laws for the 
state, to revise the present laws and to effect a separation of school administra- 
tion by a superintendent from the business or executive department in the 
hands of a director. It is especially desirable to avoid ward representation on 
a school board, as usually demanded by local politicians. A circular letter 
bearing on this subject was sent through 310 clubs, thus reaching over 10,000 
women. Good results seem to be assured. 


Philadelphia Branch. On the second Saturday of each month meetings 
have been held. Their varied programs have included music, addresses and 
papers. Mrs. Laetitia Moon Conard has spoken on “A Summer Study of 
Indians ”; Mrs. Oakley on “ Civil Service Reform”; Miss Watmough on the 
“ Consumers League”; and Mr. Copeland on “ Construction of Sand Filters.” 
In January the branch was entertained at the Settlement House, where Miss 
Alice Kirkpatrick gave a talk of much value on “ Vacation Schools” to those 
interested in vacation schools. 

As heretofore, active work has been carried on by committees. The Edu- 
cational Committee has been working along the same lines as last year. In- 
formation in regard to preparatory schools and colleges has been compiled 
and many inquiries from parents answered, showing that such advice is needed 
and appreciated. The Economics Committee made arrangements to have the 
Mary Lowell Stone Home Economics Exhibit displayed at Drexel Insti- 
tute. Under its auspices a lecture by Miss Jane Addams on “ Industrial Ad- 
justment in the Home” was given. A committee has just been appointed to 
carry out the plan suggested by the general Association to raise money for 
the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fund. As a result of the work of the 
Membership Committee 34 new members have joined the branch, making at 
present a membership of 141. 


Pittsburg Branch. We have held seven meetings. Four of these were social 
and business in character; three were in the hands of lecturers who addressed 
us upon subjects of literary or of general interest. We have devoted some 
time to educational questions and discussions, among them the subjects of co- 
education and uniform college entrance examinations. 

Our plans for raising funds for a college scholarship to be given to some 
worthy Pittsburg girl were not carried out, but we hope to persist in these 
plans the coming year. Considerable interest is also expressed in the matter 
of civil service reform, to which we shall also devote attention next year. 

Our year book contains about 55 names and several new members have 
joined within the year. 


The Rhode Is!and Branch reports as follows. Meetings once a month were 
held at the homes of branch members. Their programs have been varied, 
comprising music, readings from Shakespeare, a paper on Browning’s “ Saul” 
by Professor Langdon of Brown University, and an address by Dean Arnold 
of Simmons College. The average attendance has been about 60. 
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The sudden death of Mrs. Palmer has touched the hearts of her many 
friends in this branch and they have sought to co-operate with other societies 
in raising a fund to perpetuate her memory. 

Branch work this year has been both philanthropic and educational. The 
Committee on Philanthropy reports the continuance of its efforts to encourage 
working people to lay aside small sums daily. The “ penny-provident stamp” 
system is used and the results seem quite satisfactory, since in advance of 
last year’s savings, there is reported an average of $17 a day. 

The results of the investigations of the Committee on Education regarding 
college women teaching in elementary schools is given at length in a separate 
report. 


St. Louis Branch. No work has been attempted this year, but several 
pleasant meetings have been held. To promote interest in college life, 
alumnae have spoken before college clubs at the Mary Institute and the city 
high schools. 

The branch is looking forward with pleasure to the annual meeting of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae in Saint Louis in 1904. 


The Virginia Branch held its regular meeting in November. Officers were 
elected and reports read by committees. As this was the first meeting in two 
years, some reorganization was necessary, especially since new members 
formed a large proportion of the attendance. The work for the year was 
outlined, and two important committees appointed, one to investigate the con- 
ditions of libraries in the South, and the other to secure contributions for a 
= for the education of a Virginia girl at one of the northern col- 
eges 

The Norfolk division of the branch forms this last committee, and, although 
it has not much to show for its work during the past winter, it has great ex- 
pectations for the coming year. In order to gain the assistance necessary for 
such an undertaking it has secured also the interest and co-operation of the 
college women of Norfolk who are not eligible to membership in the Associa- 
tion, and has united with them in an organization known as the College Club, 
holding regular monthly meetings. As a nucleus of the scholarship fund, the 
College Club has received from a prominent New York philanthropist promise 
of $100 if the remainder of the fund can be raised. To raise this, it is the 
intention of the club to give a series of lectures or concerts next winter: 
There is a deplorable lack of interest in the South in the higher education for 
women, and it is thought with the scholarship as an inducement to take a col- 


lege course, the percentage of southern girls at the northern colleges may be 
increased. 


The Washington Branch reports seven regular, one special, and seven in- 
formal meetings. The last, wholly social in character, were held at the Tea- 
Cup Inn. It was thought that such meetings might ultimately lead to the 
formation of a university club. An informal reception was held at the par- 
lors of the Church of the Covenant and to this all college women in Washing- 
ton were asked. A tour of the McKinley Manual Training School took the 
place of one of the regular meetings. 

In November the branch entertained the national A. C. A. A reception to 
= delegates and a luncheon at the Library of Congress supplied the social 
element. 

Topics for the year have been “ Life among the Tennessee Mountaineers ” 
by Miss Pettit and Miss Stone; “ Social Settlements” by Mrs. Weller of the 
Associated Charities ; “ Setthement Work in New York” by Mrs. Simkhovitch; 
and “ Domestic Science in Washington Schools” by Mis8 Jacobs. Memorial 
tributes to Mrs. Palmer were prepared by Miss Tyler and Mrs. Lucien Howe. 

In June our total membership was 85, including five associates. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


SECOND PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


The Association for Maintaining the American Women’s Table at the 
Zoological Station at Naples and for Promoting Scientific Research by 
Women hereby announces the offer of a second prize of one thousand 
dollars for the best thesis written by a woman, on a scientific subject, 
embodying new observations and new conclusions based on an inde- 
pendent laboratory research in biological, chemical or physical science. 

The theses offered in competition are to be presented to the Executive 
Committee of the Association and must be in the hands of the Chairman 
of the Committee on the Prize, Mrs. Etten H. Ricuarps, MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, Mass., before December 31, 1904. 
The prize will be awarded at the annual meeting in April 1905. Each 
thesis must be accompanied by a sealed envelope, enclosing the author’s 
name and address, and superscribed with a title corresponding to one 
borne by the manuscript. 

The papers presented will be judged by the regularly appointed Board 
of Examiners, representing the departments above-named. The Associa- 
tion reserves the right to withhold the award of the prize, if the theses 
presented are not, in the judgment of this Board, of adequate merit to 
deserve the award. 

The first prize was awarded by the Committee in April 1903 to Miss 
Florence Sabin, B. S. Smith ’93; M. D. Johns Hopkins ’o0. Subject: The 
Origin of the Lymphatic System. Honorable Mention was given to the essay, 
Contributions to the Life History of Pinus, with special reference to the 
Development of the Gametophytes and Fertilization, contributed by Miss 
Margaret C. Ferguson, B. S., Ph.D. Cornell ’g9, ’or. 

The Association is maintained by annual subscriptions of fifty dollars 


each. In the year 1903, the following colleges, associations and indi- 
viduals were contributors: 


Association of Collegiate Alumnae University of Pennsylvania 
Brown University: Women’s Col- Vassar College 
lege Wellesley College 
Bryn Mawr College Western Reserve University 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- Woman’s College of Baltimore 
nology Woman’s Education Association of 
Mount Holyoke College Boston: Committee on Science 
Radcliffe College Women’s Committee of the Johns 
Smith College Hopkins Medical School 
Miss Helen Collamore Miss Lilian V. Sampson 
Mrs. Pheebe A. Hearst Mrs. J. M. Arms Sheldon 
Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain Mrs. Elizabeth A. Shepard 


Any further information with regard to the prize will be furnished on 
application to the Chairman of Research Prize Committee. 
Executive Committee, 
Agnes Irwin, Dean of Radcliffe College, Chairman. 


Annie C. Emery, Dean of the Women’s College in Brown University. 
Mary E. Garrett, Baltimore, Md. 


Ellen H. Richards, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

M. Carey Thomas, President of Bryn Mawr College. 

Elizabeth L. Clarke, Williamstown, Mass., Treasurer. 

Cornelia M. Clapp, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., 
Secretary. 








THE 
ALICE FREEMAN PALMER FELLOWSHIP 


HE President and Faculty of Wellesley College 

have the honor to announce that the Trustees of 

Wellesley College have lately received the sum of 
Twenty-five Thousand Dollars ($25,000) to endow the 
Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship. 

The holder of the Fellowship must be a graduate of 
Wellesley or some other American College of approved 
standing, a young woman of good health, not more than 
twenty-six years of age at the time of appointment, un- 
married throughout the whole of her tenure, and as free 
as possible from other responsibilities. ‘The same person 
will not be eligible to the Fellowship for more than two 
years. 

The Fellowship may be used for study abroad, for study 
at any American College or University, or privately for 
independent research. But several times during the period 
of tenure evidence must be furnished that the Fellowship 
is being used for purposes of serious study and not for 
general culture. 

In accordance with these provisions, the President 
and Faculty of Wellesley College request nominations for 
this Fellowship to be in the hands of the President not 
later than February 1 of each year. Further details as to 
application for the Fellowship may be obtained of the 
President. 








